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Coininittees do not write reports; individuals do. A document 
such as this one represents the combined etl'orts of scores of per- 
sons, professional and lay, concerned and involved with the 
future of the Massachusetts State College System. 

Simihirly, a report of a conMiiittee centerhig on long-range plan- 
ning for the System, circa 1973, must of necessity draw on earlier 
studies by agencies working at other times, from other perspec- 
tives, with other lenses. Thus, five years from now, if the Trustee 
Committee on Long-Range Planning has done its work properly, 
this first report will be in its turn both a benchmark document 
which the Conunonwealth can use to help measure progress in 
pubh'c higher education in the Seventies, and a policy resouicc 
papor for future studies dealing with educational planning 
in the Eighties. 

The Committee wishes to express its appreciation to the many 
individuals and agencies whose work and studies contributed to 
''Agenda fr^r Renewal: A FH)rward Look for the Massachusetts 
State College System 1 973-1980." A partial list of those to 
whom we are indebted appears in Appendix J, page 86, 

The Committee intends that this ''Agenda for Renewal/' having 
been accepted and endorsed by the full Board of Trustees of 
State Colleges, be given the widest possible distribution through- 
out the ConMiionwealth. Policy guidelines set forth in the docu- 
ment are designed to aid Trustees, the Central ORke stalT, 
administrators, faculty members, and students throughout the 
System in decisions that will alTect the institutions under the 
Board's jurisdiction for the rerl of this decade. 

It is important to underscore that this lirst rep<^rt of the Commit- 
tee represents only the beginning of an unending process of 
planning. In the past, phuis have evolved on individual campuses 
and in some inter-institutional programs; however, this document 
has for its singular purpose the beginning of a System-wide and 
totally cooidinated planning program. 

Thus, this report does not attempt to provide an exhaustive and 
detailed map indicating every step to be taken in the years ahead. 
The Committee quite deliberately has steered away from that 
course. The report does, however, isolate those areas in wliich 
students, faculty, and adiuinistrators have expressed greatest 
Q I concern. It does so without denying that considerable progress 
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has already been achiev ed in a luiniber of these areas by histitu- 
tions within tlie State College System, In the area of cxi)anding 
access, for instanc<\ many of the State Colleges have made great 
strides in recent years. Likewise, there has been progress at 
several of the State Colleges in re-examining and re-designing 
general education programs, in improving the qnality of graduate 
education, in providing courses and programs of community 
service, in encouraging professiojial development, in developing 
learning alternatives and in establishing collaborative relation- 
ships with other institutions. This <!ocument implicitly acknowl- 
edges these accomplishments and seeks to build upon them, 
f'urther, this report recognizes the fundamental capacity of the 
State College S>'stcni to project future needs and provide for their 
coordinated and intelligent fulfillment. 

Our report intends to contirm and strengthen the operational 
autonomy of individual institutions, their student bodies, facul- 
ties and administrators. This autonomy, so essential to institu- 
tional development, will be further enhanced as each institution 
develops a sophisticated capacity for its own planning and a 
readiness to coordinate its eflorts with the other institutions in 
the System. As urged so clearly by all respondents to the first 
draft of the planning document,' the recommendations in this 
report call for initiative and Hexibility from each campus. It is 
also the intention of the Long-Range Phinning Committee to act 
as the Board's agent in monitoring and evaluating the implemen- 
taticMi of these recommendations. A progress report from the 
Committee w ill be filed with the Board in September, 1974, 

The timetables for action are meant to be realistic although the 
target dates may require adjustment. The procedures proposed 
for the achievement of the goals for the Massachusetts State 
College System are in harmony with the Board's stated policies 
relating to shared governance. 

Ko policies are immutable, no procedures inviolable, no plans 
above criticism. Nonetheless, decision time for higher education 
in the Commonwealth is at hand, and this report has been pre- 
pared with the clearcut understanding by all concerned that the 
Board of Trustees of State Colleges means to keep faith vvith the 
people of Massachusetts in building a State College System 
responsive to their needs and worthy of their continued support. 

Philip L. l.o\^ c, Chairman 
Q Long-Rangc (Manning Commiticc 
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Introduction: A Time for Renewal 



Public higher education in Massachusetts has just experienced a 
decade of unprecedented financial support by the legislative and 
executive branches of the Commonwealth. In recent years, mak- 
ing up for long neglect, substantial amounts of public funds have 
been invested in the state universities, the state colleges, the 
conuuunity colleges and the technological institutes, The result 
has been salutary growth and expansion. 

It wwild, perhaps, have been asking too much to expect that the 
institutional pressures induced by enrollment increases and 
physical plant expansion would have, in turn, speeded the pro- 
cesses of educational change, causing colleges and universities to 
break sharply with the traditional approaches to teaching and 
learning. The fact of the matter is, however, that the nature of 
instruction, the patterns of earning credentials and the granting 
of degrees, particularly at the State Colleges, have generally 
adhered to a traditional format. 

Today, all signs point to a period of stabilization and, indeed, 
to a ceitain amount of retrenchment. The Commonwealth is 
faced with a number of problems which must be confronted 
realistically- Looming large among these is the need for more 
etTective, efficient and economic forms of higher education. It is, 
therefore, imperative that the Massachusetts State College Sys- 
tem, in concert with the Office of the Secretary of Educational 
AtTairs, the Board of Higher Education, and the several other 
governing Boards of Trustees in the public sector, inventory the 
Commonwealth's problems in higher education and assess the 
System's role in effecting their resolution. 

f^irst, there is the problem of resources. The need exists to extend 
and expand the use of, rather than to duplicate, the educational 
resources and instruction currently available at both public and 
private higher education institutions in the Commonwealth. 

Second, there is the problem of access. The need exists, without 
sacrificing quality, to create a more flexible, diversified, less tra- 
ditional higher education instructional system so that citizens in 
the Comnn)nweallh can exercise more choice in their pursuit of 
higher education. 

These pressing needs must be addressed now, at a time when the 
Commonwealth must carefully review financial priorities which 
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will deterniine its future investinent in post-secondary education. 
This Report to the Board of Trustees of State Colleges suggests 
wijys by which (he Massachusetts State College System can and 
should respond to the educational needs of the Conunonwealth 
in the period 1973-1980, simultaneously along several fror^ts, 
during a period of accelerating change. 

Institutions of public higher education are today being asked to 
play broader and more varied roles in the major arenas of con- 
temporary life. The Massachusetts State College System with 
campuses strategically located throughout the Conunonwealth 
nmst be sensitive and responsive to the needs of its various 
regional populations. At the same time, there exist even broader 
trends - manpower needs, economic growth, social values and 
public commitments - which affect both the Commonw^calth 
and the nation as a whole and which are discussed in detail later 
in this report beghming on page 9. 

The impact of many of these trends is already being felt within 
the System. The call for providing more opportunities for a 
greater variety of constituencies is being clearly sounded - and 
the System has begun to respond. The call for alternative ways to 
earn college degrees, both on and olY campus, is being heard - 
and the System is beginning to respond. The need for alternative 
career programs to complement programs in teacher education 
has become obvious - and here, too, the System is responding. 

There are also larger issues of major social importance regarding 
which colleges have a special responsibility -- the impact of tech- 
nology on human relationships and values, tlie need for more 
widespread citizen dedication to public service, the imperatives 
of environmental in^provcmen!, the development of the capabil- 
ity to apply problem-solving methods and procedures to pressing 
social problems - to cite but four examples. As a major educa- 
tional resource with a current annual investment-level of some 
55 million dollars in operating budgets alone, the Massachusetts 
State College System has a responsibility to make its unique 
contribution to the education of the citizens of the Common- 
wealth not only for their individual bcnefu, but also for the 
common good. 

The many voices of the State College System which have 
contributed to tins document have not always agreed on mcanSj 
but they willingly gave their best thinking to the endeavor. As 
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issues were discussed and decisions hammered oul, there 
emerged, gradually, a consensus regarding the challenge ahead. 
Il was the hopeful rather than the bleak outlook; it would mesh 
the best of the past with the unknowns of the future; it would 
regard present necessity as opportunity. Froni all of this, the con- 
cept of renewal was born, seeming to symbolize well the optimism 
and dynamic involvement of the Massachusetts State College 
System in addressing its problems. In a time of increasing 
complexity and turmoil, this task of System-wide self-renewal 
assumes greater urgency for the Trustees, Central Ofike staff, 
administrators, faculty members and students. 

In short, the work of the Massachusetts State College Systen) has 
grown in complexit) and iniportance as its member institutions 
have matured and as the demands made upon them have broad- 
ened in scope and variety. This lirst report of the Conunittee on 
Long-Range Planning is inlend.xl to sharpen the focus of all con- 
cerned, both progranuratically and operationally. It has been 
prepared, not as a finish to the planning process initiated by tlie 
Trustees in 197 1-72, but as an integral part of that process. Its 
basic purpose is to formalize those goals and objectives which fall 
most clearly within the System's legal mandate as outlined in the 
succeeding section entitled 'The Public Charge: Framework for 
Policy," and to establish those administrative mechanisms which 
can best achieve them. 

As a planning document, ''Agenda for Renewal'' does not pur* 
port to be a '*role and scope" study. Specific delineation of the 
academic missions of the 9 general purpose institutions and the 
2 specialized colleges that comprise the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege System w ill be developed under the aegis of the Committee 
on Long-Range Planning during 1974. Subsequent committee 
reports will also deal with such questions as the role (^f the Cen- 
tral Oflice in the System, campus gcwernance, the concept of 
'^upper-division" institutions. System-wide policy coordinatiiMi, 
future manpower needs of the Conunonwealth. diversifying pro- 
fessional programs in the System, developing a System-wide 
program budget, inter-segmentai cooperation in the use of tech- 
nology, new approaches to non-traditional study for the a'lult 
student, and the role of the State Colleges in a Commonv ealth 
*'Open Learning Network.'* Several of the foregoing topics are 
currently under study by committees of the Board and the Central 
p Oflice staff, and progress reports concerning them will be issued 

^ ' from time to time in the months ahead. 
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The Comnuttee recognizes, of course, that the responsibility to 
mesh the Massachusetts State College System planning process 
w ith those ofotiier segments primarily rests elsewhere, and that 
this will involve, in the next pluise of planning, an ciTort to more 
explicitly set forth the educational missions of all public institu- 
tions of higher education in the Commonwealth. Similarly, the 
Committee recognizes that the problem of analyzing enrollment 
trends in the Massachusetts State College System in comparison 
with those in other public segments and in the private sector has 
been undertaken by tlie Hoard of Higher E^iducaiion and the 
OHlce of the Secretary of Hducational and Cultural Alfairs. 

Renewal, whellier individual or institutional, is never easy. But 
within the legislative nnrndate prescribed in the Willis-Harrington 
Act of 1965, the State College System has a clear call to plan 
for the years ahead. 
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The challenges \\o\cd in the Introduction confrofit the State 
Colleges during a watershed period whicli began with tlie pas- 
sage of the WiHis-Harrii^gton Act in 1965. That legislation 
completely reorganized the Department of llducation in Massa- 
ciuisetts and thereby made the year 1965 a critical date in the 
development of the State College System. It brought together 
nine State Colleges and two special purpose institutions into a 
System of interrelated and interdependent multi-purpose institu- 
tions under Ihe jurisdiction of an autonomous governing Board 
of eleven lay Trustees. Furthermore, it vigorously afHrmed the 
mission of these institutions as ^'people's colleges" and in the 
process it established the statutory framework for the develop- 
ment of future educational policy by the Board of Trustees. 

The legislative directives lo the State Colleges found in the 
Willis-Harrington Act are clear. They include a mandate to 
^'provide educational programs, research, extension and contin- 
uing education sersices in the l.iberaL f'ine and Applied Arts 
and Seiences and other related disciplines through the master's 
degree level." The law also charges the Board of Trustees to 
proN'ide all appropriate educational programs for the citizens of 
the Commonwealth at eacii of the State Colleges, and to continue 
to make such poliey. rules and regulations, as the Board tinds 
necessary in fuHilling its public trust, 

To meet these responsibilities, the Board declared at one of its 
fiist meetings in 1966. that it would immediately . , seek the 
improvement of education withiri tlic State Colleges by: 

1 . endeavoring to strengthen every aspect of the System; 

2. developmga master plan for each college that w ill include 
currieulum expansion as well as eapital outlay progranr, 

^, actively seeking greater fiscal support; 

4. establishing a new and improved salary scliedule: 

5. recommending new^ faculty positions and backup stall; 
and 

6. initiating new and diversified programs where the need 
exists." 

Since 1966, the Board has tiikuii other major System-wifle 
actions whiich include a policy expanding transfer opporluiiilies 
for Community College students seeking entrance into tlie State 
Colleges: a policy aflirming the need to involve students as well 
as faculty, administration, and alumni as partners in campus 
governance; a poliey granting credit, tlirough the College Level 



I^xaiiiinatioii Program (CIJ:P), for knowledge attained outside 
the classroom; an admissions jX)licy enabling students in the 
C\)nunon\vealth to have greater access to tlie State Colleges 
through a combined application form; the enactment of u policy 
on Anirnuitive Action: and matiy others. 

Within the framework and new sense of direction created by the 
Willis-Harrington Act, the State College System has undergone 
seven years of astonishing growth : a 70 percent increase in stu- 
dent enrollment, a 1 1 2 (KMVont increase in land area, a 60 per- 
cent increase i!i teaching faculty, a 182 percent increase in 
operating budgets ( the result of accommodating more students 
as well as many ticw academic programs), and a nuilti^nilHon 
dollar capital outlay program. 

Carrying on \\\\s momentum, the Board moved decisively in 
1 972 to set major goals fot the State College System as a whole, 
with the expectation that each col'egc, under the leadership of 
its President, would dexelop ciinipus goals for tiuK^)' subnii.ssion 
to the Trustees f^ir rcvievw 1'he Cioals set by the Hoard for the 
State C\)llege System are: 

1 . To extend higher educational opportunities to the 
greatest possible number of studcjits of all ages, 

2. To continue to strengthen the ([uality and jnaintain the 
diversity of programs and institutions within the State 
College System without allowing unnecessary prolifera- 
tion of programs, unwarranted duplication of clfort or 
uruK^cessary programs for which there is a decreasing 
demand. 

3. To develo|) academic programs and individtial college 
specialties in several career and discipline areas, while 
maintaining a strong core of libei al arts programs at 
each Stale College. 

4. To empha>i/e undergraduate teaching and to linn"t 
research and graduate education to a few critical areas. 

5. To expand the extension, eontiiuiing educatioii and 
public service fuiictions of the State Colleges to meet 
the needs of ail ages of citizens with differing interests. 

6. To cooperate with oth* '* public and private institut'uMis of 
higher education in program development and in the 
sharing of faculty and facilities. 

7. To improve articulation between two-year colleges and 



Stale Colleges and to facilitate student transfer from 
one to the other, 

8. To develop liaison and cooperative relationships in areas 
of curriculum, data exchange, information How between 
secondary and post-secondary institutions in the Com- 
inonwealth and within the State College System itself, 

9. To continue to develop alternative means whereby stu- 
dents can gain knowledge, experience, and further their 
education outside the conventional State College class- 
rooms, at a pace suited to their motivation and capabilities, 

Hence, witli that statement of the Board *s goals for the I970's, 
the Massachusetts State Ce^llege System dejnonstrated still 
further its determination to respond to the shifting educational 
demands of the times, in this first report, the Long-Raage 
Planning Conunittee has attempted to translate those general 
goals into a specific ''agenda for renewal" - a series of action 
recommendations the Committee believes will enrich the qual- 
ity of academic life throughout the System over a period of time. 

These action recommendations have been fashioned from the 
dialogue on planning initiated by the Board some twr years ago, 
and incorporate the ideas contributed by faculty, students, 
administrators, alumni, and other citi/.ens of the State, These 
action reconuiKMidations also meet the challenge w liich Gov- 
ernor Francis Sargent set before the Trustees of all public higher 
education institutions at a meeting at Framingham State College 
on October 14. 1972, Taken together, the actioiis proposed in 
this document constitute not a rigid **Master Plan" for the 
System, but rather the next crucial steps in the master piajining 
process - the agenda for which everyone involved in building 
the System must, in the opinion of the Conuiuttce, be held 
accountable. 

Beginning on page 31, this agenda is presented for implementa- 
tion in four major areas: 

1 . Expanding Access to Learning 

2. Ifuprovir.^' the Quality of Learning 

3. Strent^thenini^ the T eachinii Function 

4. Increasing Options throui^h Learn iuf^ Alternatives 

F:ach of these major areas contains briefly stated recommenda- 
M'nns followed, where appropriate, by a rationale for each 
recommendation being made. 
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The Coinmoinvealtli of Massachusetts is the popuhition and 
economic center of New Biighuid. The citizens of Massachusetts 
have always had a high per capita income in comparison with 
other states of the United States, and the state has had extensive 
industrial and urban development. In 1967, only 1 1.2% of 
Massachusetts households had a family income of less than 
$3,000, which was considered to measure the poverty hne. Only 
California and Connecticut had a smaller percentage of poor. 
In contrast 2027c of all the families in the nation had an income 
less than $3,000 per year. On the upper end of the scale, 26.0% 
of its families had an income greater than $10,000, compared 
to a national average of 24.5%.^ 

In 1969 the total personal income for Massachusetts was deter- 
mined to be $22,722,000,000 ~ 9th among the 50 states.^ In 
1970 it had risen to $24,852,000,000, with comparative estb 
mates for the 1971 year of $26,763,000,000 (a 7.7% increase in 
one year) which is 10th in the United States.^ Only 9 states pro- 
duce a higher total personal inconK' than Massachusetts, in the 
following order: California, New York, Ilhnois, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Texas, Michigaii, New Jersey, and I^'lorida. 



Econohiic Developffu^nt in the I970's 

Massachusetts' production of economic wealth, when compared 
with the difliculi circumstances in which it takes place, is an 
aina/ing hunian accomplishment. A report of the Massachusetts 
Advisoiy Council on [Education emphasizes this as follows: 

liven though the region sufTers from a great variety of loca- 
tional handicaps high transport costs, tax rates and cost of 
living, distant markets, poor soils and bad weather - it has 
successfully competed in national markets. Although its major 
advantage was a headstart which was only an historical 
accident, it now possesses many man-made advantages ~ 
external economies and increasing specialization in high skill, 
technically oriented, labor-intensive industries/ 

Historically, the entire geographic area provided textiles, shoes, 
hand tools, and weapons in addition to profiting from the 
"triangle of trade." In recent years the textile and shoe industries 
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huve become severely depressed. FH)r example, in 1971 the 
closing of an uilditional 20 shoe factories cost 5,540 jobs. (Para- 
phrased from Maxwell Field, Kxecutivo Vice President of the 
New Bngkmd F^xitwear Association, Business Week, January 8, 
1972, page 76.) But a cliange to diversified manufacturing, with 
a great deal of emphasis on electrical machinery, has filled much 
of tKe gap. 

A recent economic analysis of New England has emphasized the 
fundan\cntal changes which are taking place in the economy of 
New England and Massachusetts.^ 

Representatives of the State Planning Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Employment Security, the Executive Ofiice of Manpower 
AlTaiis, and the Ollice of Science and Technology recently 
agreed that the best total economic study available in 1972 was 
the i\rthur Eittle report. In studying major industry groups, 
the Arthur Little analysts found that the entire future develop- 
ment of key industries, and thus the increasing personal income 
base, depends upon the continuing support and development of 
the pr(^fessional and skilled labor force. For example, in non- 
electrical machinery they note that, in spite of being sensitive to 
cyclical business fluctuations because of dependence upon 
capital equipment expenditures . . with generally highly skilled 
workers and professionals and a responsiveness to technological 
improvements in production, the industry has performed well 
relative to the nation, and its prospects are very encouraging/'^ 
The same facts are true of the electrical machinery, communica- 
tions and electronics eqtiipment industries concentrated in the 
greater Boston area. In fabricated metal products, a highly 
skilled labor force is critical. The future of the paper and allied 
products industry depends on the use of new technologies, which 
emphasize skilled manpower, [n printing and publishing, the 
report emphasized that 

because of New England's high concentration of educational 
institutions and service industries (e.g., finance and insurance), 
the future of printing and pubhshing in New^ England is bright. 
An industry that is highly concentrated and increasingly 
capital-intensive, it is centered in Boston, a major national 
publishing area. New^ technological advances, such as in photo- 
composition, are almost certain to influence growth and rela- 
tive composition of labor and capital. New media are also 
inlluential - television and education films, for exan\ple - but 
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publishing will probably remain less vulnerable. Among all 
nondurable industries, this group seems likely to require an 
increase in employment despite its capital intensity.^ 

The same generalizations are also true of possible future develop- 
ment of rubber and plastics; here, the Little report once again 
emphasized the area's . . strongest factor, a highly-trained 
labor force of skilled craftsmen exposed to threshold techno- 
logical developments arising from New England's high profes- 
sional and managerial competence. This same thread runs 
throughout our entire analysis of the New England economy.''^ 

In addition to the emphasis on high technology industries, there 
is a major additional trend in Massachusetts toward all types of 
''services/' 

Most service industries were shown to have a very high pro- 
portion of professional workers: 65.7 percent in education, 
46- 1 in medical services and 42.2 percent in welfare; and 
most other growth industries have a considerable proportion: 
18 percent in electrical machinery, 13.6 percent in chemicals. 
However, between 1950 and 1960, professional workers 
increased by over 69,000, so continuing increase in the 
demand for professional workers can be foreseen. A similar 
increase is likely for service workers.*^ 

In tfie past 20 years, the greatest increases in employment 
throughout Massachusetts have been in professional occupa- 
tions.'^ This rate of increase has been considerably greater than 
in the United States as a whole and until 1969-70 made it 
possible for Massachusetts to maintain its favorable economic, 
cultural, and social conditions. 

Th: future of New England's economy appears to rest with 
the new technologically-oriented manufacturing and service 
industries rather than with old-line industries such as textiles, 
shoes, leather, and apparel. To repeat, it is therefore dependent 
on a highly skilled labor force. Of the projected increase in 
employment in Massachusetts betwx^en 1960 and 1980, 23 
percent is estimated to be in jirofessional occupations, ail of 
which require a high degree of education. This implies extra 
pressure upon the existing educational system, and the question 
is asked whether this demand for education can be met. . . 

Although Massachusetts has, throughout its historical develop- 
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nicnt, bcLMi well-endowed with excellent educational institu- 
tions, both public and private, it is vital for the strength of the 
region's economy that these establishments not only maintain 
their quality but also extend their facilities. Similarly at lower 
educational levels, Massachusetts needs to maintain and 
improve its position with regard to secondary schools and 
technical training. 

If the expansion of the educational system, which is necessary 
to provide sutTicient highly skilled labor, does not occur, it is 
likely that Massachusetts, and New England in general, will 
find it ditlicult to compete with other regions of the United 
States which are more richly endowed with natural resources 
and locational advantages.^ ' 

Finally, in reviewing regional obstacles and opportunities, the 
Little report stressed 

. . . the promise of high growlh. New^ modes and techniques 
of transportation have "reduced'^ distance, shortened delivery 
time, lowered raw materials and energy costs, and lessened 
competitive disadvantages. These include air cargo, interstate 
highways, containerization, high-speed rail and truck service, 
high ocean-going tankers. Low-cost nuclear power generation 
is fast reducing the age-old dependence on high-cost fossil fuels 
for energy. Important future segments of the aircraft and ship- 
building industry are firmly established in the region. Entirely 
new products and new industries continue to appear and 
expand, fed by an unexcelled technological input from the 
region's educational, scientitic» research and development, and 
medical conununity. The region's entrepreneurial, manage- 
ment and professional skills are unmatched in the world 
economy, and its highly trained labor force retains the crafts- 
manship of traditional industries. The provision of valuable 
services, many of them exportable, has become much more 
important to the regional economy than the production 
of goods. 

As a result. New England's unique opportunity presents itself 
in the form of its human resources. The potential for high 
productivity gains lies in the application of these resources to 
low-weight (or weightless) raw materials to produce fmished 
conunodities (or services), readily transportable to tomorrow's 
high-technology markets. These are the growth markets, and 
they are the markets New England has developed the capa- 
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bilitics Ic) scrvr Tints, New Hnglaiurs output will become 
increiisingly high-valued per unit, capital-intensive, service- 
oriented, economically exportable, and - most important - 
sought after in the marketplace.'^ 

I'liture Manpower Needs in MassaclmsefiS 

The Division of Fimployment Security of the Conimonwealth of 
Massachusetts completed in October, 197 1, an analysis of the 
anticipated requiren)ents for manpower in the Connnonwealth 
to 1975.'' 

The methodology followed by the Division of Rmployment 
Security was developed cooperatively with the Bureau of l,abor 
Statistics of the United Slates Department of Labor, An 
economic model was prepared which included the development 
of an occupational matrix of 116 industries and 1 50 occupations. 
Extensive historical series w^^re established and estimates of 
industry and empioyment were made based on a set of six 
assumptions as follows: 

1 . A national unemployment rate of 3 percent is attained 
in 1975. 

2. No major event such as a prolonged depression of the 
type of the early 1930's wilt occur to alter substantiall}' 
the rate and nature of economic growth. 

3. Scientific and technological advances of recent years will 
continue at about the same rate of change. 

4. {economic and social patterns and relationships will con- 
tinue to change at about the same rate as in the recent past. 

5. Based on the assumption that the Vietnam conflict will 
have been over for some time by 1975, defense expendi- 
tures will hold at about the 1 955-65 rate. 

6. In practically all industries national export-import trends 
between 1949 and 1968 will contiime to 1975.'' 

fTom this complicated system it was possible to develop a total 
estinKitc of labor demand in all types of professional, technical, 
craft, and unskilled workers. Employment in 1968 in each of these 
many areas was determined as a base and employment needs in 
1975 were determined as a target, based on growth and deaths 
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and rctircinorits. From these (igures the total net demand in all 
types of specific occupations was developed and detailed^* 

A few of the highlights of the study are as follows: ( 1 ) there is a 
shift toward the service sectors - personal, business, medical and 
educational, private as well as governmental - and away from 
employment in the production of goods; (2) an additional 
208,500 workers will be required between 1968 and 1975 to fill 
new jobs and 5 1 9,200 will be needed to replace w^orkers leaving 
the labor force for all v aried reasons; ( 3 ) the occupational com- 
position of the work force will continue to shift away from low- 
skilled tields of work toward occupations emphasizing services 
and professional technical, and clerical skills; (4) a high pro- 
portion of new jobs will be centered in industries which even 
now ha\ c special pn^blems in manpower planning and training; 
( 5 ) total employment will increase at an annual rate of M % 
from 2,357,100 in 1968 to 2,541,400 in 1975. Of the increases 
146,000 will be in the service sector, including personal, busi- 
ness, medical, and educational services. Tlie major industry 
groups which will provide new jobs in the 1968-75 period are 
shown in the following list of growth industries. 

in the i\e\v England Report published by the First National 
Bank of Boston on December 19, 1972, the following industries 
were singled out as possessing unusual growth potential: 
electrical equipment and supplies, nonelectrical machinery; 
chemicals and allied products; transportation e(|uipment; and 
instruments and related products. In addition, the Report pro- 
jected, "accelerated growth in industries such as insurance, 
banks, medical services, and engineering consulting." It stressed 
that one of the major assets of the state was its highly educated 
manpower and indicated "in our opinion, one of the greatest 
duties of state go\'ertuuent is to educate." 

Any planning designed to create jobs and expand industrial 
capability must provide expanded educational opportunity, par- 
ticularly in post-secondary education, throughout the Common- 
wealth, With 98,000 new jobs needed each year and only 1 5,000 
being created per year, development in post-secondary education 
was. and is in 1 973-1980. a critical and important component 
of the necessary grow th strategy for the state. 

F'ortunately, the manpower study of the Division of Employment 
Security is quite complete. Massachusetts is one of the few states 
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which has made such a complete forecast of future occupational 
nceci.s. In his preface to the study Herman V. LaMark, Director 
of the Division of Employment Security, points out that 
'\ . . tliere are few jobs whose content and outlook are not con- 
stantly changing, New^ technologies and new life styles are mak- 
ing i'id trades obsolete and creating new patterns of work. The 
choice of skills for which training should be given has become 
one of the most diflicutt tasks of government/' Fortunately, 
the results of this manpower study make it possible to determine 
the curricular fields in which the Massachus-.tts State College 
System is now providing opportunities for citizens to prepare 
for current occupational needs and for the system to plan 
necessary curricular adaptations in the near future. 

Table One 

Massachusetts Growth hidustrit s I96S-1975 



Growth Induslrics Change 1968-1975 

Selected Categories Number Percent 



All InJnslries 184,300 7.8 

Construction 20,600 16.2 

Transportation, coninninication, and pubhc uliliiics 10,400 S,0 

Motor freight transportation 5,300 17.3 

Air transportation 1,800 25.4 

Ccninninications 11,000 41.4 

Fleclric, gas. sanitary services —2,800 — S.6 

Trade 41,600 8.3 

Wholesale 15.500 13.1 

Retail 26,100 6,8 

Finance, insurance, real estate 10,100 S.2 

Services I46J00 23,7 

Medical and health 35,300 21-3 

Hdiication 57,500 31 ^. 

Public Administration 21,800 20,1 



\i>te: This table prescfus, with a sini:le exception, a selecticn of {grow th industries 
with increasifii^' em ploy f not} . Since the list of ind us tries is inamiplete, the t<ifid 
ami sub-totals are ntft necessarily the sums of the caiei,'orie.\ listed. 



Contribution of the Massachi(setts State College System 
(o Massaclutsetts Mufipowr iWceds 

The diversification of the programs in the Massachusetts State 
Colleges within the past 5 years and its etlect on future man- 
power needs in Massachusetts is shown dramatically in Table 
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Two. Of course, the historical major purpose - the education of 
teachers - show s its influence. The demands for teachers of all 
types is forecast as 37,279 between 1968 and 1975. At the 
present lime it appears that the Massachusetts State College 
System will provide 42% of the supply of hrst^ime appointees 
in such positions. The large nnmbcr of graduate students not 
elsewiiere classified ( 9,9 i 3 ) appears to be primarily in-service 
teachers working on graduate programs, mar^y of them on a 
part-time basis. In addition, many of the undergraduates enrolled 
in nontcaching programs and not classified in the special fields of 
the table (mostly in tiie humanities and social science fields) 
may end up as teaching candidates and increase the proportion 
of the total demand for teachers which will be supplied by the 
Massachusetts State College System. 

However, the number of students in nontcaching majors has 
rapidly increased, particularly as the variety of degree programs 
has expanded. A comparison has been made of the occupational 
needs in a number of appropriate fields with the number of 
students enrolled in these major fields at each of the various 
Massachusetts State Colleges, and the totals are shown in Table 
Two, Six breakdowns are shown, for denmnd and Supply in 
natural science; engineering-technical; medical and 6ther health 
workers; social science and other professional, technical; 
managers, officials, proprietors; and other. **Dejiiand'' figures for 
each of the items on the table are derived from Table VI of the 
manpower study of the Division of Employment Security.'^ 
"Supply" is derived from the reports of each of the State Colleges 
for the number of persons majoring in each field in the fall semes- 
ter in 197 1-72. Summary figures are provided in tlie table, and 
the breakdown by colleges is provided at the end of this chapter. 

Of course, some of the students now enrolled in each of the 
various (icids will drop out of college or will change majors 
before completing a degree. On the other hand, by 1975 the 
enrollments of the colleges will be much larger and, if the trend 
lines are steady, a continually larger proportion of students 
enrolled in 197 1-72 will graduate by 1975; thus, the current 
total enrollment in the various fields appears to be a crude but 
logical estimate of the supply of specialized professional per- 
sonnel which the Massachusetts State College System w^ill 
graduate in the period ending in 1975. At the least, it is a begin- 
ning base for estin\ation of the contribution of the Massachusclls 
State Colleges to the manpower needs of the ConimonweaUh. 
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Comparison of Xfassachasetts Manpower Requirements and One Source of 
Trained Manpow er as Represented by the Massachusetts State College 
System's Current Enrollment 



Net Demand 



Manpower Requirements 1968-1975^ 


DemaaJ 


Supply^ 




IT OIQ 






14,434 


6,282 


OihcrTeacliers (SeconJary, College, Other) 


22.845 


9,363 




3.494 


1,345* 




U918 


94 




*j 1 1 






105 


I 




4J2 


653 




654 


22 


Other Nalu"*?! Scientists 


35 


138 




,. 21,951 


946* 


Medioil A Other Health Workers 


. 37.068 


1,663* 






22 




18,528 


342 






1.14/ 




7J29 


1J2 


Social Scientists and Other Professional Technical 


63.421 


1,716* 






1 1 2 




114 


34 




9.389 


684 




1,190 


386 


Librarians 


,. 2.814 


54 




528 


NA 




, . 3,659 


596 


Manaf^crs, Officials, Proprietors 


... 45,387 


871* 


Other 








, 14,029 


188* 




. 4,232 


218* 



7.975* 
9,913* 



=^N!assachusetts Department of Employment Security, Massachusetts Manpower 
Requirements to 1975. Boston, Xfassachusctts, October, 1971, Table VI, 
pp. 45-48. (In cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor.) 

^'T he sum of the figures having asterisks (40,480) is approj>(imate)y equal lo the 
total enrollment in the Massachusetts Slate College System. Total numbers of 
students listed by major fields are somewhat less than gross enrollment (head- 
count ) for each college and the total system. This may be due to the presence of 
students in the system who have not declared a major field. 



Net Demand 



Mi\npowcr Rociuiremcnts 1968-1975^ 


Demand 


Supply^ 






15,645* 


Hlenicntiiry Tenchers 


, , N,434 


6,282 


Other Teachers (Secondary, College, Other) 


. .. 22.845 


9,36,1 


SatHral Scii fitists , 


3,494 


1,345* 






94 


Biological Scientists 




437 






1 






653 


Physicists 




22 


Other Natural Scientists 




138 


Engineers. Technical 


21,951 


946* 


Medical Other Health Workers 


37,068 


1>663* 


Dietitians, Nutritionists 


796 


22 


Nurses, Professional 




342 


Psychologists 




1,147 


lechnicians. Medical, Dental 




152 


Social Srientlsts and Other Professional, Technical , 


... 63»421 


1,716* 


Economists , 




112 


Other Social Scientists 




84 


\VV>rkers in Arts, Entertainment 




684 


Designers, except Design Draftsmen 


M90 


186 


Librarians 


2,814 


54 


Photographers 




NA 


Social and welfare Workers 




596 


Managers, OfTwials, Proprietors 


45387 


871* 


Other 






Nurses, Practical 




188* 


I aw Fnfr>rc(*mf*nt 




0 1 c * 



7,975* 
9,913* 



^Massachusetts Department of Employment Security, Massachusetts Manpower 
Requirements to 1975. Boston, Nfassachusetts, October, 1971 , Table VI, 
pp. 45-48. ( In cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor. ) 

Hhe sum of the figures having asterisks (40,480) is approximately equal to the 
total enrollment in the Massachusetts State College System. Total numbers of 
students listed by major fields are somewhat less than gross enrollment (head- 
count) for each college and the total system. This may be due to the presence of 
students in the system who have not declared a major field. 
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)8 



SuppI) 


% Supply 




Minus 


is of 


Net Supply - as Represented by Currently Enrolled Students in the 


Demand 


Demand 


Massachusetts State Colle.ge System^ 


>-21,634 


42% 


^ — . — , 

All undergraduates currently enrolled in a program of leaching 






orientation 


-8.152 


44% 


All undergraduates currently enrolled in elementary education 


-13,482 


41% 


All undergraduates currently eurolled in a program of teaching 






orientation minus those in elementary education 


-2.150 


38% 


All graduate and undergraduate students in nonteaching 






orientation programs listed: 


-1.824 


5% 


Chemistry 


4 126 


141% 


"ioiog) 




1% 


Chemistry-Geology 


f-241 


158% 


Mathematics 


-632 


3% 


Physics 


4-103 


394% 


Earth Science, Natural Science, General Science 


-2l,OC5 


4% 


Engineering and Technology (Elect., Ind., Mgut., Marine, 






Comp. Sci.) 


-35.405 


4% 




-774 


3% 


Food and Nutrition Master's Programs 


"18,186 


2% 


Four-Year Nursing Programs 


4 4)5 


157% 


Psychology and School Psychology Master^s Program 


-6,977 


2% 


Medical Technology 


-6L705 


3% 




-308 


27% 


Economics 


-30 


74% 


Social Scietice 


-8,705 


7% 


Art and Fine Arts 


■— I .UU4 




Design 


-2,760 


2% 


Library science and Librarianship Master'ji Programs 






Photography majors are included in the Fine Arts Program 






listed above 


-3,063 


16% 


Sociology 


-44.516 


2% 


Business Administration 


-13,84) 


1% 


One- Year Nursing Programs 


--4.014 


5% 


Law Enforcement 



Total other undergraduates enrolled in nonteaching programs, 

not elsewhere classified. 
Total graduate students not elsewhere classified. 



•^Exact enrollment breakdowns by institution^ by academic 
program are given at the end of this chapter. 
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In the area classified as "natural scientists" the Massachusetts 
Slate Colleges, as a whole, will provide some net supply in all 
fields except agricultural scientists. Against a demand of 3,494 
from the remaining natural science fields 1 ,345 persons are cur- 
rently majoring in these fields. In chemistry there are 94, in 
biological science 437; there are 653 mathematicians, 22 physi- 
cists, 1 geologist, and 1 38 other natural scientists. Comparing 
the supply with the demand, the State Colleges will provide 38% 
of the "natural scientists" needed in the state during this period. 
In fact, they will produce an oversupply, for the entire state, of 
biological scientists and mathematicians. Undoubtedly many of 
the nonteacliing biological scientists and mathematicians will 
end up moving into the teaching profession. On the other hand, 
it is important that the State Colleges are beginning to contribut<^ 
chemists and physicists for the specialized economy even though 
the percentages are only 5% and 3% respectively. 

The total demand for new engineers in the manpower study is 
shown as 2 1 ,95 1 . Nine types of "engineers, technicar' are differ- 
entiated in the manpower study ranging from aeronautical to 
mining, with a fairly large catchall area. The four large areas of 
demand are civil, electrical, industrial, and mechanical. The 
Massachusetts State Colleges currently have an enrollment of 946 
students in major fields within these classifications. Three 
hundred and thirty-three are at Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy in marine engineering or transportation. The remain- 
ing 61 3 are at Fitchburg with 463 in the Bachelor of Science 
Degree program in industrial sciences supported by the Raytheon 
Corporation, and 1 50 in the evening college program. 

Areas of concentration of these students are la elecvrical tech- 
nology, computer science, industrial management or technology, 
and manufacturing or mechanical technology. These programs 
are critical nianpow^er resources for the future technological 
development in the state of Massachusetts and constitute 4% of 
the total supply. Fitchburg also provides the bachelor's and 
master's degrees in industrial education. Throughout the United 
States many persons with this type of background go into indus- 
trial technology and other types of w^ork related to engineering. 
Students in these fields are not counted as part of the total supply 
in the engineering, technical area but, in fact, a number of them 
will undoubtedly cud up working in this area. 

One of the most rapidly developing fields of service in the United 
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States is that denoted as *'inedical and other health workers," It 
is signillcant that 4% of the need for dietitians and nutritionists, 
3% of the need for professional nurses, and 2% of the need for 
medical technologists can be tilled by students currently enrolled 
in the State Colleges. "Psychologist'' is diflicult to determine and 
to detine. In the field itself there is a preference for persons with 
a doctorate to be allowed to use the term ''psychologist/* With 
the graduate programs for school psychology and the bachelor's 
degree programs in psychology, there is an extensive source of 
supply for psychologists with this type of background. Accurate 
predictions of supply and demand in the psychology field will 
require more complete criteria and determination of need for 
doctoral study for the 732 psychologists currently listed as the 
'^demand" for this type of specialist. 

The areas of ''social scientists" and ''other professional, tech- 
nical" in the iDanpower study have been combined as one section 
in this tabic. Once again in discussing ''economists and other 
social scientists" the criteria do not specify wliether or not the 
demand requires persons with doctoral training. If not, it appears 
that the State Colleges can supply 27% of the economists and 
three-fourths of the other serial scientists. Social and welfare 
workers are considered separately, of course, and 16% of the 
total need can be met from the State Colleges if only sociology 
majors are considered. Of course, in hiring social welfare 
workers, persons from other fields are often employed, particu- 
larly people from the field of psychology. In the manpower study, 
separate figures are given for statisticians and actuaries and for 
accountants and auditors. Some students from business adnfin- 
istration or mathematicians may very well quahfy for positions 
m these two fields. However, it was impossible to obtain a break- 
down of students in subfields of business or mathematics and 
thus no estimate is possible of the supply of persons in these 
critical fields which will come from the State Colleges. This is 
unfortunate since there is a net demand for 7,802 accountants 
and auditors and 466 statisticians and actuaries. 

The Massachusetts State Colleges will provide 7% of the needed 
workers in the arts and entertainment field and 1 6% of those 
needed in the design field. The need for librarians is quite large 
and the State Colleges, significantly enough, will be able to 
supply only 2% of this overall need. Finally, in this area, 
photographers are specified as a significant area of demand, with 
2,335 to be employed in 1 975 and a need for 528 new ones in 
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this figure, Photography is offered nt Ibe Massijchiisetts College 
of Art and nuiny of the fine arts and ciesign students take work 
if. the field. At the present lime it is impossible to ''break-out'* 
a speeific figure in this field. Nevertheless, it is ^^vidcnt that a 
significant percentage of the supply of photographers will come 
from this one college. 

In the business and admhiistration field and the preparation of 
managers, there is a very small development in the Massachusetts 
State College System. Onl) two colleges uifer majors in business 
administration and will provide only 2% of the needs of the 
stale in this critical area. Most comparable state colleges have 
programs varying from 10-20% of their entire student body in 
thi'^ field. This is an area of serious shortage and undoubtedly 
will expand in the future. 

In the two *'other'' programs, the practical nurse is not a bacca- 
laureate degree program but one state college w\as offering it as 
a special service to its area in 1971-72. This is an area of great 
need which is normally provided by vocational schools or com- 
munity colleges. On the other hand, the area of law enforcement 
is growing in the State Colleges and major fields of study are 
provided at two colleges at the present time, potentially supplying 
5% of the demand. 

It can be seen clearly from this analysis that the Massachusetts 
State College System has broadened its areas of service to the 
social and economic needs of the Commonw^eatth of Massachu- 
setts since the new Board of Trustees was established. This 
development parallels comparable developmciUs all over the 
United States. Within the institutions there is a readiness to meet 
the needs of the state of Massachusetts for the specialized man- 
power which will be critical for the future social and economic 
development of the Commonwealth. 

During recent years the Massachusetts legislature has increased 
its level of support for public higher education in Massachusetts, 
including the Massachusetts State Colleges. These facts are well 
illustrated by the following list from The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, January 3, 1972, page 4. Some of these data are 
inexact since they reflect only original budgets and leave out 
supplementary budgets and adjustments. Nevertheless, they pro- 
vide good indications of overall percentage growth areas. 
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1971-72 


2-Ycar 


Institution 


Appropriation 


Change 




$ 58,614,000 




State Colfe^*js: 








5,827,000 


4-43% 




4,486,000 


-f57% 






4-41 9c 




3,148,000 


4 65% 


Fitchburg 




4 5 1 % 


\Ves(fieUi 


2,700,000 


4-43% 


Franiinghani 




4-49% 




2,476,000 


1-36% 


North Adams 


1,593.000 


f-83% 




1,260,000 


4 97% 




853,000 


4 65% 




324,000 


- 6% 


Lowell Tech. Inst 


6,935,000 


4-41% 


SH Nfass. U 


4.883,000 


4-41% 




19J30.000 


4-79% 


Board of Hi^^hcr Hducation 


7,235,000 


4-70% 


Total 




-f53% 



Undoubtedly these improvements have been an important factor 
in the continuing development of the Massachusetts economy 
during the past decade. Nevertheless, Massuchusetts is not 
strongly supportive of public higher education, on a per capita 
basis. Various studies indicate that it stands 49tb out of the 50 
states in support of public higher education. For example, a 
recent study by M,M. Chambers indicates that the appropriation 
per capita is $22.72, followed only by New Hampshire. The 
national average appropriation per capita is $37.85 and other 
states in the top 10 in population and in total personal inconie 
run considerably higher ( The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
January 3, 1972, page 1 ). Another study indicates that per 
capita state and local government expenditures for higher educa- 
tion in 1 97 1 place Massachusetts 41st, with an expenditure of 
$37.56, compared with the national average of $69.78 (State 
Government Finances in 1971 , pp. 12-13, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Bureau of Census). 

These expenditures for higher education are extremely different 
from some other types of expenditures. F\>r example, Massachu- 
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setts rates high among llie 50 slates in per vapitn expenditure of 
stale and local governments for health and hospitals (in 1967^68, 
5th), for police pi'oleclion (in 1967-68, 10th), and for fire 
protection [\\\ 1967-68, Isl). Obvion^'y, Massachusetts has the 
money in ihe form of disposable income to support those public 
services which it finds are essentiaL 

Massachusetts has always been a leader - in fact, a bellwether 
among the critical states of the United Slates, those which are 
largest in population, largest in industrial, commercial and 
personal income, a!id which take the lead in developing new or 
changed social institutions. In its economic development in the 
1970's. the Commonwealth will be dependent on *1hreshold 
technological developments," the developing ^'knowledge" 
industry, and a major shift in the other specialized service 
industries. In order that this development can take place, a highly 
trained labor force with increasing educational background will 
be necessary. In addition, ''retooling'' of even the most highly 
trained and competent persons will be critical. These educational 
needs will place increasingly serious demands upon the educa- 
tional facilities in Massachusetts and particularly on those which 
ave publicly supported. 



Sources of Trained Manpower Supply - 
The Massachusetts State College System 

Manpower Requirement Designations are taken directly from 
Massachusetts Manpower Requirenu^nts to 1975, Boston, 
Massachusetts. October, 197 1, Table VI, pp. 45-48. Enrollment 
figures and State College System Program Designations were 
obtained from individual colleges by survey in December of 1 97 1. 



All Teachers - All vmacrgriuluatcs enrolled in pro grains of teaching orlcritatio!i, 



Manpouer Requirement 
Designations 



Enrollment in 
Programs in the Massachusetts 
State College System 



Undergraduates 



Graduates 



Boston 

Bridgewatcr ., 

Kitchhurg 

l-raminghani 

Lowell 

College of Art 



1.815 
3,155 
2.611 
1.009 
423 
199 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Economic Needs 



Hnroltment in 

Mil n power Kequircnicnt Programs in (he NIassachuseKs 

l)csign:Uions State College System 

Undcrgr.aluates Griuluates 

North Adams 1.025 0 

Sulem 2,421 0 

Westfield \ ,2W 0 

Worcester 1,747 0 

15.645 0 



t'.lenientary Tiiichers - All undergraduates currently enrolled in programs of 
elementary education, 

Undergraduates Graduates 



Boston 651 0 

Bridgcwaler 1,477 0 

Fitchburg 637 0 

Framingham 507 0 

Lowell 279 0 

Norfh Adams 482 0 

Salem 992 0 

Westfield 640 0 

Worcester 617 0 



6,282 0 



Other Teachers - All undergraduates currently enrolled in programs of teaching 
orientation minus those in elementary education. 





Undergraduates 


Graduates 




1J64 


0 


Bridgewaler 


1,678 


0 




1,974 


0 


Framingham 


502 


0 


Lowell 


144 


0 






0 




543 


0 




1,429 


0 


Westfield 


600 


0 




I, no 


0 




9.363 


0 



Socialand Welfare Workers - All undergraduates enrolled in 'nonieaching 
orientation" sociology. 

Undergraduates Graduates 

Boston 210 0 

Bridgewater 180 0 

Lowell m3 0 

Worcester 103 0 

596 0 



Economic Needs 



Enrollment in 

Manpower Requirement Programs in the Massachusetts 

Design;\tions State College System 

Managers, OfJu ials, ProyiU tors - All undergraduates enrolled in business 
administration. 

Undergraduates Graduates 

North Adams 186 0 

Salem 685 0 



871 



Nurses {Practical) - AW undergraduates enrolled in 1-year nursing programs. 

Undergraduates Graduates 

Worcester ( 1-yr. program) 188 0 

188 0 



Law Enforcement - All undergraduates enrolled in "nonteaching orientation" 
law enforcement. 

Undergraduates Graduates 

Boston 190 0 

Westfield 28 0 



218 



Nurses (Prof essio^r!)- A\\ undergraduates enrolled in 4-year nursing programs. 

Undergraduates Graduates 

Lowell 204 0 

Salem 138 0 



342 0 
Fitchburg over 325 



Psycholof^ists ~ All undergraduates enrolled in '*nonteaching orientation" 
psychology an J graduate students enrolled in 5,chool psychology. 





Undergraduates 


Graduates 


Boston 


264 


0 






0 


Fitchburg 


7 


42 




126 


0 


Lowell 


141 


0 


North Adams 


110 


0 


Salem 




0 


Westfield 




20 




118 


0 




1,085 


62 



Total 1,147 
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Enrollment in 

Manpower Requirement Programs iti the Massachusetts 

Designations State College System 

Technicians: Medical, Dental- W\ undergraoiuUes enrolled in medical 
technology, 

U n de rg r a d u a te s G ra d u a tcs 

Franiinghani 78 0 

lAnvell 26 0 

North Adams ' 0 

152 0 
Fitchburg 1004 



liconomists- AW undergraduates enrolled in "nontcaching orientation" 
economics. 

Undergraduates Graduates 

Boston 80 0 

Salem 9 0 

Worcester 23 0 

112 0 



Chemists - All undergraduates enrolled in "nonteaching orientation" chemistry. 

Undergraduates Graduates 



Boston 30 0 

Bridgewater J 3 0 

Fitchburg 2 0 

Fran^ingham 22 0 

North Adams 8 0 

Saiem i i 0 

Worcester 8 0 



94 0 



Bioh}gical Scientists - All undergraduates enrolled in "nonteaching orientation" 
biology. 

Undergraduates Graduates 



Boston 124 0 

Bridge\sater 70 0 

1-itchburg 28 0 

Lowell 54 0 

North Adams 20 0 

Salem 76 0 

Worcester 65 0 



437 



0 



Economic Needs 



Enrollment in 

Manpower Requirement Pro^'rams in the Massachusetts 

Designations State College System 

Gv(>loi>ists - All undergraduates enrolled in "nonteachln^ orientadon*' 
chemistry-geology. 

Undergraduates Graduates 
Bridgewater i 0 

1 0 



Mathemaiichins - All undergraduates enrolled in "nonteaching orientation" 
mathematics. 

Undergraduates Graduates 

Boston 188 0 

Bridgewater 25 0 

Framingham 79 0 

Lowell 79 0 

North Adams \ 0 

Salem 140 0 

Westfield 94 0 

Worcester 47 0 

653 0 



Other Natural Scientists - AU undergradUi^tes enrolled in ''nonteaching 
orientation" programs as indicated. 

Earth Science Undergraduates Graduates 

Boston 38 0 

Bridgewater 16 0 

F^ramingijam 16 0 

Lowell 1 0 

Salem 15 0 



Natural Science 

Boston 20 0 

Genera! Science 

Westfield 32 0 

Totiil O/hcr Natural Scientists 13S 0 

Kni>tn€er5, Technical Undergraduates Graduates 

{Mtchburg 613 0 

Maritime Academy 333 0 

946 0 



Economic Needs 



rhysicnts - All unklcrgraduates enrolled in "nontcaching orientation'* physics, 

Undergraduates Graduates 

Boston 7 0 

Rridccvvater 7 0 

l-ilchburg 2 0 

Worcester 6 0 

22 0 



Dietitians and iXufrifionisn - All graduate sttidents enrolled in food and nutrition 
master's programs. 

Undergraduates Graduates 

h'raminghum 0 22 

0 22 



^The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Third Report of thv Special Conifnission 
to Develop A \ faster Tax Plan Relative to the Afassachusctts Economy and Its 
Grow th Senate No. 1 3 1 5, F^ebruary, 1971, p. 17. 

^U.S. Dept. of Commerce Survey iff Current lUisiness 50. August 1970, p. 34 
( Data secured from "Rankings of the States. 1971," p. 30, Research Report 
197 1 -Rl, Research Division of the National Education Association, 
Washingto n, D.C.). 

^iUisiness Wf'ek (January 8. 1972), p. 76. 

"C arl J, Schaefcr and Jacob J. KauJman, Occupational Education for 
Massachusetts, a report prepared for the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Education, June, 1968. p. 205. 

5 Arthur D. [.iltle. Inc. Xew England: An Economic Analysis, a report prepared 
for the New Hngland Regional Commission, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
November, 1968. 

Nhid.^p, 11. 

ybid.,p. 13, 

^Ibid.^p. 14. 

'^Schaefcr and Kaufman, cit., p. 225. 

pp. 216-217. 
'^M/r/..p. 227. 
^^IJttlc, op, rit.. pp, 1607. 

•M)ivision of Hmpio\ uieni Security. Occupational Research Deparlmcnt. Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Massachusetts Manpower Requirements to 1975, 
Eioston. Massachusetts, October, 1^71, pp. J -6 

^y hid., pp. 14-15, 

^^fhid.. pp, 45^48. 



^Nhid.. pp, 45-48. 
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In order to fulfil! its commitment to the people of Massachusetts, 
and to impleincfU its own goals #1, #7 and #8, set forth on 
pages 6 and 7, the Board of Trustees shall implement the follow- 
ing programs to provide all citizens with the broadest possible 
access to educational opportunity within the State College System. 

Ai tion Program: Transfer Access 

Liffcctive September 1, 1974, students earning an associate 
degree in a transfer program at a two year college which is sig- 
natory to the Massachusetts Transfer Compact (Appendix C) 
shall be admitted, after application, to a baccalaureate degree 
program in the State College System within the limits of space 
and program. Each college shall make a determined effort to 
increase the number of seats reserved for such transfer students 
at the junior year level. On March 1st of each year, each college 
President shall submit a progress report' to the Board of Trustees 
through the Long-Range Planning Committee showing the 
growth rate in transfer student admissions over previous years. 

Rationale for Action: Transfer Access 

A primary component of the Board s present effort to expand 
educational opportunity is the relationship between the eleven 
State Colleges nnd the two year institutions in the Common- 
wealth. In the future, should it be proven feasible, it is possible 
that one or more of the State Colleges may become primarily an 
upper-division institution drawing its student body almost wholly 
from the state's two year institutions, both public and private. 
While recognizing this possibility, the Board's immediate ctTort 
to improve articulation between the State Colleges and the 
junior and community colleges focuses attention on the Massa- 
chusetts Transfer Compact (Appendix C). Hence, students who 
complete" a transfer program in a two year college which is 
signatory to the Massachusetts Transfer Compact shall be 
afforded, within space and program limitations, an opportunity 
to complete the baccalaureate degree in the Massachusetts State 
College System. Any transfer student who is afforded diis 
opportunity will be expected to complete those requirements 
specified by his or her major department as applicable for every 
other student already enrolled in that major at the college. 

'All reports to the Long.Rani^c Planning Comniiitce called for in this report shall 
bcsuhniittcJ (hroccgh (he Provost. 
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The Massachusetts State College System should endeavor, in 
appropriate ways, to provide comparable services for both 
transfer and freshman applicants in the critical areas of pre- 
appUcalion ia{ornK\tion, fuiancial aid, counseling, housing and 
orientation. In addition, before he or she is asked to respond to 
an offer of admission, the transfer applicant should be notified 
of the specific course credits or equivalents to be granted upon 
enrollment, including the total credit to be awarded and the 
estimated number of semester hours necessary to complete the 
degree. The two year institutions shall be asked to work closely 
with the State College System in preparing, at least a year in 
advance, a forecast of the numbers of students who are expected 
to seek junior year admission to the State Colleges. 

In the interest of broadened communication, the Central Office 
of the State College System shall conduct research on the total 
transfer process, including student attitude surveys and retention 
studies. Results vvill bo published and shared with the two year 
colleges to identify any problem areas. 



Action Program: Outn^ach 

By March 1 , 1974, each college President, after a campus study, 
involving students, faculty, and administrators, shall submit to 
the Long-Range Planning Committee an "outreach" program for 
recruiting, counseling, and tutoring students who have tradition- 
ally had (imited access to higher education, including among 
others, minority students, veterans, and working adults. These 
programs shall become elective not later than September 1 , 
1974. In addition, each college shall make a determined effort to 
support these programs through the regular operating budget of 
the college. Since these programs represent, at best, a partial 
response to the State-wide needs of specific populations of stu- 
dents, the Provost and his stafT shall assist in coordinating these 
outreach programs with similar program ctTorts made by other 
institutions of higher education within the Commonwealth. In 
the development of outreach programs, the Trustees' policy on 
Affirmative Action shall guide each State College in making a 
renewed and special effort to recruit, enroll, and employ minor- 
ities as part of its regular day-to-day process as well as througli 
specia! programs and activities. Each outreach program shall aim 
to provide recruitment, counseling, and tutoring services to these 
students in their own home con\munities. 
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Each college shall make a determined effort to increase, over and 
above current commitments, the number of freshman places 
available for such outreach students, Moreover, each program 
shall make provisions for expanding supportive services for these 
students after their admission to college. Such supportive services 
shall include, among others, tutorials, and both academic and 
personal counseling. College students should be involved in pro- 
viding such tutoring and counseling to fellow students, Moreover, 
opportunities for the improvement of basic communication, read- 
ing, mathematics, and study skills shall be made available to all 
outreach students prior to formal admission to college. In !>o 
doing, every effort should be made to obtain the cooperation of 
secondary schools and other colleges and universities within the 
public and private sector. On June ist of each year, each college 
President shall submit as part of an annual report, a status report 
to the Board of Trustees through the Long-Range Planning 
Committee showing the growth rate in admission of such out- 
reach students and evaluating the general success of the program. 

Rationale for Action: Outreach 

There exist an increasing number of new students who desire 
access to college, but to whom access has previously been limited. 
Housewives, veterans, the elderly, and working adults constitute 
groups which have been removed from the educational setting 
and who now desire the opportunity to develop their potential 
and to learn new skills that will enhance their social and eco- 
nomic mobility. In addition, access to higher education must be 
expanded to minority group populations within the Common- 
wealth. According to a recent report prepared by Dr. Willard R. 
Johnson of M.I.T. for a major policy study of Higher Education 
in Massachusetts, minority students currently constitute only 3.7 
percent of the total enrollment of the State College System. This 
figure is significantly less than that for the University of Massa- 
Ciiusetts (7,7% ) and that for institutions of private higher educa- 
tion in Massachusetts (6.6% ). Minority enrollment in the State 
Colleges fails to achieve the proportions of minority population 
ratios for the state itself. These are revealing facts, considering 
that these publicly supported institutions should exist as natural 
entry-points to higher education for minority students, many of 
whom cannot meet the cost of attendance at private institutions. 

To insure an avenue of access to all these outreach students, 
each of the State Colleges shall establish a program of recruit- 
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ment, counseling and tutoring of these students in their own 
home conununities. 

Once admitted, the.se outreach students shall, as necessary and 
appropriate, be given additional assistance in such areas as 
reading, study skills, tutorial services, academic, personal, and 
career counseling, and a range of cultural, social and educational 
progran\s designed to enhance their intellectual and social adjust- 
ment to college. Continuing efYorts shall be made to recruit 
minority counselors and tutors to provide additional supportive 
services for minority students. 

Action Program: Communication with Secondary Schools 

By May L 1974, each college President, after a campus study, 
involving faculty, students, and administrators, sliall submit to 
the Long-Range Planning Committee a proposal for more 
eiTeetively comnumicating to Massachusetts high school students 
the educational opportunities that exist within the State College 
System through such avenues as expanded use of local and 
regional newspapers, and increased opportunities for personal 
meetings with high school students and counselors during the 
students' junior and senior years, Such proposals should recom- 
mend new means, to become effective September 1 , 1974, for 
strengthening relationships with high school counselors and 
teachers, with parents, and with the students themselves. 

Rationale for Action: Communication with Secondary Schools 

Conununication must be carried on not only with other seginents 
within the higher education conununity in Massachusetts, but 
also with the secondary schools in the Commonwealth to provide 
the colleges with an up-to-date working knowledge of the educa- 
tional expectations of high school students, and current levels of 
their academic achievement. Jn turn, the students will be made 
aware of the variety of programs available at the various State 
Colleges. 

Combined student-faculty teams can be particularly efTeclive in 
a program of secondary school visits, fn addition, work needs to 
be done to compare the curriculum olTerings of Massachusetts' 
secondary schools with the freshman offerings in the State 
Colleges to as:^ure that the required course work at the college 
level does not duplicate what has become a standard part of the 
secondary school curriculum. 
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In order to fulfill its commitment to the people of Massachusetts, 
and to iniplenicnl its own goals #2, and #3 and #5 set forth on 
page 6, the Board of Trustees shal! implement the following 
programs desi.Piu t improve the quality of learning within the 
State College Sv/ -ui. 



Undergraduate Education 

Action Program: Report on Liberal Arts and Sciences Offerings 

By January 15, 1974, each college President, after a campus 
study conducted in accordance with local campus governance 
procedures, shall subjnit to the Long-Rangc Planning Committee 
and to the Board's Educational AlTairs Committee, a report 
listing all undergraduate courses for credit in the liberal arts and 
sciences. It is the intent of this requirement to move each campus 
to a position where it can assure basic instructional capability, 
not necessarily as majors, in the following areas: 

1 . Creative Arts, such as art, drama, nmsic and dance; 

2. Humanities, such as history', languages and litei ature 
( English and foreign) and philosophy; 

3. Natural Sciences, such as biological and health sciences, 
chemistry, geology, mathematics, and physics; 

4. Social Sciences, such as economics, geography, political 
science, psychology, and sociology. 

All colleges should possess instructional capability and resources 
in each of these fields to give students broad options within both 
their required and elective course areas. 

In addition, this report shall present all such courses in the 
liberal arts and sciences, and in all other areas, at the following 
four levels: 

I. A list of all courses which are available as electives 
toward any degree requirement, without necessary 
relationship to any major or minor. 

II. A list of all courses which are primarily courses of 
service to other departments. 



'May be included within either Humanities or Social Sciences. 
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HI. A list of all courses necessary for a minor in a given 
discipline, 

IV. A list of all courses necessary for a major in a given 
discipline. 

Action Program: Academic Credit for Practician Experience 

Each college shall seek to oJTer as part of its curriculum, options 
which encourage students to undertake practicum experiences 
both on campus and in the community which are acceptable for 
academic credit* Students shall be involved, together with faculty 
and administration through the college's governance procedures, 
in the development of such practicum experiences. On June 1st 
of each year, each college President shall submit, as part of an 
annual report, a status report on Practicum Experience through 
the Provost for the review of the Long-Range Planning Com- 
mittee and the Educational AlTairs Connnittee. Such status report 
shall describe the practicum experiences offered, the process for 
taking advantage of those options, the number of students par- 
ticipating in such experiences and the number of credits given. 

Action Program: Report on Counseling Services 

On Juno 1 St of each year, each college President, after a campus 
study involving faculty, students, and administrators, shall 
submit as part of an annual report through the Provost for the 
review of the Long-Range Planning Committee and the Educa- 
tional Affairs Committee, a status report showing improvement 
of student counselit^g services, placement services, and other 
related support services for students. 

Action Program: Approval of S'ew Degree PfOgrams and Majors 

Effective immediately, requests from individual colleges to plan 
new degree programs or new majors in the liberal arts or profes- 
sional fields shall be subnntted in accordance with the guidelines 
for new degree programs and majors wliich are set forth in 
Appendix D, and which require the college to provide, among 
other information: (a) up-to-date evidence of student interest in 
the proposed degree program or major, (b) evidence of man- 
power needs for each proposed degree j^rc^gram or major, (c) 
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data as to whether other public or private colleges are already 
answering the same edueational need by olTering the same or a 
similar program or major, (d) description of the curriculum to 
determine if it meets acceptable standards for the discipline, 
(e) the teaching faculty required and library and other resources 
needed to support the program or major, and (f ) analysis of the 
cost of the program or major. These new guidelines provide for 
the assistance of the Associate Director for Academic Affairs 
and his staff to the colleges and the possibility of abbreviating 
the guidelines where appropriate. 

Study Program: Task Force on Teacher Education 
and Laboratory Schools 

L^ffcctive November 8, 1 973, no plan for laboratory schools or 
similar facilities for students majoring in elementary or second- 
ary education shall be approved by the Board, pending a study 
of the educational value of iuch facilities for the education of 
teachers. By January 15, 1974, the Provost, after consultation 
with the Council of Presidents, and the Iniculty Advisory Com- 
mission, shall establish a System-wide Task Force on Teacher 
Education and Laboratory Schools, including among others, 
faculty, students, and administrators, to develop recommenda- 
tions with respect to the future of both teacher education pro- 
grams and laboratory schools in the State College System. Such 
recommendations shall be submitted by the Provost to the Long- 
Range Planning Committee and the Educational Affairs Com- 
mittee through (he Council of Presidents by September 1, 1974. 

Action Program: Integrative Curricuhr Models 

By May 1 , 1 974, each college President, after a campus study, 
involving faculty, students, and administrators, shall submit to 
the Long-Range Planning Committee and to the Educational 
Affairs Committee the results of an examination of those ele- 
ments of the curriculum presently functioning and proposed for 
the future, which are designed to integrate the liberal arts and 
humanities with career preparation programs. These Trustee 
Committees are as interested in the eflbrts of individual campus 
curriculum committees now underway as they are in plans to 
deal with present and anticipated difficulties in integrating 
specialized career programs with the benetits of genuine liberal 
education. 
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Rationale for Action: Integrative Currieular Models 

As the State Colleges continue to move from their original status 
as single purpose institutions to a role of preparing students for 
a variety of careers, it is in^iorlant to adjust some Hberal arts and 
humanities otYerings to meet the special interests and needs of 
differing groups of students. Not only does each institution with 
its appropriate mechanisms for currieular uevelopment face this 
challenge, but the System as a whole faces the need for a method 
to guarantee that the developing career programs do not become 
isolated from the counter-balance of liberal education. 

The need of the System is not for one liberal arts or humanities 
curriculum predesigned to lit all anticipated vocational needs. 
W^hat is needed is a System-wide response to the several diverse 
ways of bringing liberal education inu^ etieciive relationships 
with career preparation. 

What has been done with considei able iir.paet in dc^igning a 
philosophy of education for pros[K'ctive teachers, is now appro- 
priate in the design of educational programs which meet the 
needs of prospective businessmen, engineers, health professionals 
and computer scientists. Such future professionals have no less 
a need for an opportunity to examine to the fullest the human 
significance, both personal and social, of their chosen careers. 

The campus based examination here called for is not intended to 
produce a universally applicable currieular model to be impo:>ed 
upon all institutions. The thrust is to hold each institution 
responsible for bringing together students, faculty, and adminis- 
trators in a common efTort to develop opportunities for students 
to expk^re the human and social implication of their careers and 
to examine such profound and relevant questions as the inevita- 
bility of change, the management of the future, the value and 
uses of leisure, the present stag'^ n cultural evolution and the 
demands of ecological balance. Such legitimate concerns might 
be addressed by any one discipline or be a cooperative effort 
involving a number of disciplines. 

The adaptation of some liberal arts and humanities courses to 
meet this special emerging need should not be allowed to under- 
mine those existing liberal arts and hunumides programs wliich 
are of proven quality. 
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Action Program: Departmental Conferences 

Beginning in the academic year 1973-1974, a series of System- 
wide conferences of the members of related disciplines will be 
convened in order to facilitate communication among them on 
matlers of mutual interest and System-wide importance. 

Rationale for Action: Departmental Conferences 

As the individual State Colleges continue to plan and organize 
to achieve improved communication and cooperation, it is 
important to recognize the central role to be played by academic 
departments. Within the State College System the divisions or 
departments structured around a particular science or discipline 
form the fundamental collegiate unit. \i is the Department which 
usually develops curriculum, recommends faculty, and provides 
the basic orientation for students to assure their personal and 
professional growth. Nevertheless, other potential organizational 
arrangements might profitably be considered as knowledge 
continues to expand across disciplinary lines. Because of the 
pressures for change being exerted upon so many disciplines 
today, the need for communication across departmental and 
institutional lines assumes a position of high priority within the 
State College System, f^or this reason, each of the institutions 
might well profit from a series of conferences for the faculties 
within and among the various intellectual disciplines so that they 
might share their perception of the present condition of their 
discipline. Such conferences should consider, for example, the 
state of student interest, career projections, new theoretical and 
pedagogical developments, the potential for interdisciplinary 
cooperation, and the institutional role and social value of such 
studies as social sciences, physical sciences, life sciences, the 
humanities, modern languages, technology, the arts and others. 

It is the objective of this "Agenda for Renewal" to stimulate the 
strongest initiative on the part of faculties to estimate and cope 
with their respective long-range problems. Such conferences can 
be expected to result in realistic curriculum reform, and also 
provide an opportunity for faculties to develop and redirect their 
individual talents. Thus, during the 1973-1974 academic year, 
the Provost, following consultation with the Council of Presidents 
and the Faculty Advisory Commission, shall be authorized, on be- 
half of the Board, to provide the opportunity for such conferences. 
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Graduate Education 



Action Pro}(ram: Graduate Education Projects 

By September 1, 1974, the President of each college shall submit 
a progress report to the Long-Rangc Planning Committee with 
respect to the following objectives: 

1 . The establishment of graduate faculties, using standards 
set by tlie Council of Graduate Schools in the United 
States. 

2. The establisliiiient of graduate councils, 

^. The establishment of departmental graduate committees. 

4. The appointment (where appropriate) of a full-time dean 
of the graduate school, as well as providing him or her 
with the nece^isary supporting stafT. 

5. The establishment of an academic advising system for 
graduate students. 

6. The acceptance of as many graduate students as possible 
into some regular day classes. 

7. The re-examination of staiidards used for such processes 
as admission and retention. 

8. The consolidation, where feasible, of present degree 
programs (e.g., elementary school administration and 
secondary school administration might be incorporated 
into one program of school administration). 

Rationale for Action: Graduate [Education Projects 

The existence of strong graduate programs is generally taken to 
be a reliable index of the maturity and quality of an educational 
institution, The dimension of graduate study gives a focal point 
for further study, community service, intellectual enrichment, 
some research capability, and pride in the college. Indeed, it is 
no accident that excellent undergraduate education is often found 
in those institutions with strong graduate components. 

Graduate programs, when properly conceived and executed, 
stimulate the improvement of undergraduate education. CoUegCvS 
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ollcring strong graduate programs are in a position to hire and 
retain highly quahlied faculty, A college's reputation tor excel- 
lence in the area of graduate work also attracts undergraduate 
students of high quality. 

With the exception of the Maritime Academy, all of the State 
Colleges are actively engaged in olfering a wide variety of 
graduate programs (most lead to a degree in professional 
education). In the main, graduate programs are not funded by 
the State; generally they are self-supporting programs whose only 
source of revenue is student fees. 

Graduate education in the Massachusetts State College System 
has received careful consideration in a number of studies since 
1970. As it is now organized and funded, it presents a variety of 
problems the forenu)st of which is the hiturc of its accreditation 
status. Regional and national accredititig agencies have recently 
registered serious coficcrn about the quality and organization of 
graduate education at several of the State Colleges. 

Although nuxst of the problems connected with graduate educa- 
tion are financially related, there are some which can be alleviated 
w ith little or no cost. These are outlined in the above stated action 
progran^ (1-8). On April 4, 1973, the Board of Trustees 
approved the following joint recommendation of the Council of 
Presidents and the Task Force on Graduate Education: 

"That the folkvvving steps be taken as appropriate at the 
individual campuses to innnediately improve the quality of our 
graduate programs, and thus assure accrediting agencies that 
we are iuoving in the right direction." 

{ Note: the steps referred to are objectives 1-8 of Action Program 
titled, 'Xlraduate Education Projects/') 



Sliidy Pi'Oi^nim: Gnuluatc Education Task l orrc 

|}y Januaiy 15, 1974. the Provost, after consultation witli the 
Couficil of Presidents and the Faculty Advisory Conunission, 
shall establish a System-wide Task Force on Graduate Fiducation, 
which will inchide. amcMig others, faculty, studefits and admin- 
istrators to make recommendations with respect to: 
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1 . The funding of graUiiate education; 

2. The assignment of special graduate education missions to 
certain institutions (e.g., graduate center/consortia); 

3. The development of new degree credit opportunities to 
meet the slnfting inleresls and needs of graduate students 
and employers, and other such recommendations designed 
to improve the quahty and dehvery of graduate educatioii. 

These Task f^\^rce recommei^dations shall be submitted by the 
Provost to the Long-Range Planning Committee through the 
Council of Presidents by June 1 , 1974, 

Rationale for Action: Graduate Education Task Force 

Under provisions of the Willis-Harrington Act, the Board of 
Trustees is required to provide programs in graduate education 
up to the level of the master s degree. At a time when the 
accreditation of such programs is being critically studied, a 
central issue alTecting the future of graduate education within 
the State College System is the method of its funding. In order, 
therefore, to explore the feasibility of funding through state 
appropriations, among other options, the Board intends to 
establish by December 1 , 1 973, a special ad hoc committee of 
trustees, including the Provost, to meet immediately with 
members of the legislature, the Secretary of Educational Affairs, 
and other appn^priate representatives of the liigher education 
community. 

If graduate education is funded, it wili not be possible for each 
college to offer all of their current majors or progranis. The Task 
Force on Graduate Education provided several models for 
graduate centers/consortia. On the other hand, it has been 
suggested that instead of graduate centers, each college should 
be allowed to ofTer graduate education in accordance with its 
strengths and the needs of its region - tins wx)uld necessitate 
eliminating certain majors at each college. Thus a study is needed 
to determine whether graduate centers/consortia should be 
implemented ov whether each college should be allowed to offer 
its own program. 

A graduate needs assessment/market study is necessary, and 
ought to be L(»nducteu cooperatively with the Board of Higher 
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I'ducaiion and the Ollice the Secretary of iiducationul AiTairs 
The study sample should incUide professional educators 
{ teachers, administrators, etc. ) as well as industry, The results 
\s ill help each college ( or graduate center if the consortia plan is 
inipleuiented ) determine; (a) uiiich current areas/majors they 
should expand, cut back, or eliminate; and ( b ) what new areas 
or programs ihey shi>uUI implement in order to meel tlie shifting 
interests and needs of both graduate ^:tudents and potential 
employers. 
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Continuing Education and Community Service 

If the State Colleges have discerned their mission in the area of 
traditional, campus-based, on-going, course-for-credil post 
secondary education, {hoy have only recently begun to under- 
stand fully what the new wave of the future in higher education 
is, and will continue to be throughout the 1970 s and I980's. 
That new wave is best described by a phrase used by the Carnegie 
Commission: 'less time, n)ore options/'^ 

All of the institutions in the Massachusetts State College System 
must, as a matter of high priority, devote attention to the 
implementation of new elTorts like those outlined in the Carnegie 
Commission's recommendations with respect to "less time, more 
options." (A summary of these recommendations appears in 
this report as Appendix I.) 

Action Program: CofUinuing Education 

1 . FJTective July 1 , 1 974, and building on the Harcleroad- 
Armstrong study of Continuing {Education in the State 
College System and the 1973 Study by George Nolfi 
called "Strengthening The Alierjjative Post-Secondary 
Education ^-ystem/' there shall be further developed an 
integrated Continuing Education program for the Massa- 
chusetts State College System with all program and budg- 
etary coordination in the Olhce of the Provost, 

2. Effective July 1, 1974, each institution under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Trustees of State Colleges shall 
establish from appropriated funds a position of Dean (or 
Director) of Continuing Education, full-time or part- 
time, as each institution s needs warranty responsible to 
each President respectively, or his deragnee, and sup- 
ported by Commonwealth appropriated funds. Together 
with a representative of the Provost, the campus Deans 
(or Directors) of Continuing Education shnll comprise 
the Council of Presidents' Task 1 orce on Continuing 
Education. 

3. EfTective no later than May 1 . 1974. the Board of 
Trustees of State Colleges shall have reviewed once again 

^Carncj»ie C ommission on Higher Eulucation, Ia'ss Ti}m\ More Options: Educu- 
{ion Beyond the fni:h School (New Jersey; McGraw-HilK i97I ). pp. 13-24. 
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the [Xittorn of fnuincing gaKluate and continuidg eJuca 
tion and shall liavc adopted policy recommendations, to 
be proposed by the Provost with the advice of the Council 
of Presidents, to fund graduate and continuing educa- 
tion for the Massachusetts State College System for the 
period 1975-1980. The development of such proposals 
will continue to be, as now. under the joint jurisdiction of 
the Board of Trustees Committees on Finance and Edu- 
cational Affairs, and subject to review by these commit- 
tees and the Long-Range Phuining Committee. 

4. Already conmiitted to the idea of an *'open university" 
for the Commonwealth, the Board of Trustees must have 
in hand by no later than May 1, 1974, an evaluation of 
the ''pilot programs'' authorized by the Board in June, 
1972. Accordingly, the Provost is instructed to have a 
complete evaluation of these ''pilot programs" coiiducted 
by a qualified outside agency and a report in the hands of 
the Trustees for consideration by the Board's May, 1974, 
meeting. Such evaluation should indicate how the Massa- 
chusetts State College System ''pilot programs" can be^t 
be integrated with the projected Open University of the 
Commonwealth. 

Action Pn)i*ram: Ccnnmufiity Service 

All public post-secondary institutions luivc a responsibility in the 
field of conununity service which is a counterpart to resident 
instruction. To in)prove the capacity of the State College System 
to expand its range of conuiumily service programs, the Board of 
Trustees (^f State Colleges shall take the following actions: 

1 . Make certain thai a top*ranking adnunistrative officer at 
each Slate Collcgt- has as Iris or her primary responsibility 
the desclopment and promotion of cojnmunity service 
pr(^granis. whether they are offered for credit or not. 

2. Require a status report to the Provost each June 1st. from 
the President of each of the State Colleges, as part of the 
President's annual report. conce:ning development of 
prc^grams in the community service area, with the under- 
standing that faculty members may be given consideration 
for promotion in academic rank for effective participation 
in such programs, whether they are offered for credit or 
or not. The Provost shall share this report on an informal 
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basis with tlie Loiig-Range Planning ComniiUce, Council 
of Presidenls, Faculty Advisory Commission, and the 
Student Advisory Conmiission. 

3. listablish a Community Service Commission, under the 
aegis of the Massachusetts State College System. The 
Conunission ^hall include participants from ali of the 
colleges under the jurisdiction of the Board, as well as 
from the alumni and other interested members of the 
comi^umity. It shall meet semi-annually with the purpose 
of recommending to the Trustees and to the Common- 
wealth needed new programs in the held of community 
service, with additional recommendations as to the 
sources of funding of such programs. The Provost shah be 
responsible for proposing the organizatic^n and format of 
the Community Service Commission during the 1973- 
] 974 academic year, after consultation with the Council 
ot Presidents, the {-acuity Advisory Commission, and the 
Association of Massachusetts State College Alumni, 



Stf cni^thcnin}^ the In order to fulfill its commitment to the people of Massachusetts, 

Teaching,' Fufn tion and to implement its ow^n goal #4 set forth on page 6, the Board 

of Trustees shall i??}plea?ont the following programs to assure the 
highest quality of teaching by attracting and retaining witr.'ni the 
State College System a vigorous and imaginative teaching faculty. 

Action f^ro^rani: Pf ofessionat Development of Faculty 

A. Individual Faculty Initiated Projects 

F.OVrtive May 1, 1 974, full-tinie faculty members within 
the State College System may apply for reduction of their 
teaching duties in order to undertake an approved project 
of scholarly merit, of researeli, of independent study, or of 
service to the campus or the community, provided such 
undertakings are related to the teaching mission of the 
college, the learning needs of the students and the profes- 
sional development of faculty, The procedures to be used 
in applying for this reduction in teaching load shall be 
developed by each campus and submitted by the President 
to the Long-Range Planning Committee imd the Personnel 
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Committee for review and approval by March 1 , 1974, See 
Appendix G for one set of suggested procedures, 

B. i'aculty Internships 

lilfectivc September 1, 1974, there shall be established in 
the Central Office the position of ''Research Associate in 
Academic Planning" to which the Provost shall appoint a 
member of the State College faculty on either a one-semester 
or one-year internship basis. The Provosl shall select this 
faculty member after con 'Jation with the Council of 
l^rcsidents and the Faculty Advisory Commission. 

C, Facutiy Exchange Program 

By January 15, 1974, the Provost, after consultation with 
the Council of Presidents and the Faculty Advisory Com- 
mission, shall establish a System-wide Task Force on 
Faculty Exchange Program, This Task Force will include, 
anu^ng others, faculty, students, and administrators, The 
purpose of the exchange program shall be to provide new 
means for State College faculty members to teach courses 
in their specialties at other St^te Colleges where the need 
of students and the System can be better served as a result. 
The report and recommendatioiis of this Task Force shall 
be submitted by the Provost to the Long-Range Planning 
Committee and the Personnel Committee through the 
Council of Presidents by September 1, !974, 

Rationale jor Action: Professional Development of f- acuity 

Teaching is the pj imary mission of the State College Systen). 
Placing the instructiiMial process at the center of the learning 
experience in no way, however, diminishes the importance of 
scholarship, researciu and service to the community as integral 
comp()Mer)ts of this priinary mission. The question is oiie of 
fundamental priorities: for the State Colleges, research and 
service must be supportive of the teaching function, and aim to 
enrich the learning experience of the student while simultaneously 
contributing to the r: jssional development of the faculty. 

So firm a commitment to teaching, however, requires an equally 
deterir.ined policy of continuing to seek for the State College 
System a strong professional faculty dedicated to excellence in 
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teaching aiu! service to tlie student. Moreover, the Board of 
Trustees recognizes that, as a corollary, the State Colleges will 
be better able to retain vigorous and imaginative teaching faculty 
it' oppiM Uinitios are provided for intellectual growth and self- 
renewal tlirough various options for professional developjiient. 
In this clinuite of high expectations, the student becomes the 
primary beneficiary. 

It is imperative, lliereforc. to continue to foster and strengthen 
the quality of professional life within the Slate College System, 
and thereby to enhance the contributions of its faculty. It is this 
conmiitment that forms the basis for the following actions taken 
by the Board: 

A. Individual I'aculty Initiated Projects 

At the present time tlie Board of T\ ustecs' poHcy on sab- 
batical leave constitutes the pi incipal means available to 
facult) for enriching their professional life through inde- 
pendent study and research. As a complement to this policy, 
the Board now atlirms its intent to make available on each 
campus a process for reducing teaching assignments so that 
aj) additional number of faculty members each year might 
undertake an approved educational project. 

B. Facidty Internships 

The Btxu'd of Trustees recognizes the rich educational and 
academic background of the State College faculty. In order 
to open addilionul avenues for faculty contribution to the 
State College System and to expand opportunities for faculty 
involvcMK^ni in academic planning and program develop- 
ment at the System level, a new position shall be established 
in the Central Office of '^Research Associate in Academic 
Planning/' The Provost shall select the candidate for this 
internship from anu)ng State College faculty after consulta- 
tion w ith the Council of l^rcsidents and the Faculty Advisory 
Conuiiission. 

C. I'lu uliy fixchani^e rr(^i;ram 

The variety of instructional skiiis possc^^ed by the teaching 
faculty of the State College System represents a valuable 
State-wide resource. Geography, however, often makes 
access to these skills impossible for students who are unable 
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to tru\el long distances. To reduce tlio impact of such 
barriers, a Sysleni-wide Task Vorcc on l^^iculty Exchange 
Program shall be formed to design a faculty exchange pro- 
gram to make available to other institutions within the 
System the special instructional capabilities of faculty 
members. Such a program shall preserve the status and 
rights of faculty members on their own campusej*. 



Action Program: Faculty Evaluation 

By March 1 , 1974, each college President, after campus sludy 
involving faculty, students, and administrators, shall submit to 
the Long-Range Planning Con^mittec and to the Board's Per- 
sonnel Committee a description of the campus faculty evaluation 
process. This process shall seek to assure: (a) significant peer 
judgment; (b) opportunity for student evaluation of teaching 
performance both through departmental committees and through 
student governjiient evaluations conducted independently from 
other formal evaluation procedures; (c) evidence of teaching 
clTectiveness through such means as classroom observation, by 
Chairmen and other colleagues, public lectures, etc.; (d) the 
right of the candidate's access to both evaluating committees and 
evaluation materials; (e) adoption '.>f clear evaluation criteria 
focused on the elfectiveness of teaching and based on the Board's 
personnel policy; (f ) a provision precluding the submission of 
anonyjnous evaluation by peers; and ( g) delineation of the 
cojiui:ittee structures for faculty and student participation in 
evaluation, and of the linal decisionMiiaking rote of the President 
and the Board in all personnel matters. 



Rationale for Action: Faculty Evaluation 

In American higher education the concept of meritorious per- 
formance is a key component of any system which attempts to 
assess the professional contribution of faculty. But since it is 
difficult to measure objectively the end products of teaching and 
scholarship, most sy,stems of faculty evaluation have relied 
heavily on peer judgment in both applying and regulating the 
standards of performance. Within the State College System, too, 
the principles of meritorious performance and evaluation by peer 
judgment have become fundamental starting points. Indeed, with 
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the advent of eolleetive bargaining on many of tlie State College 
eanipuses in 1970. these evaluation processes have become key 
components of contract pr.^visions related to the professional 
conditions of faculty employment, It is in the interest of both the 
faculty and the institutions to continue to develop on each cam- 
pus basic structures and uniform principles of evaluation, and to 
this end a basic forinat for evaluation is being required by this 
"Agenda for Renewar' for each State College. 

Study Program: Task Force on Tenure 

By January 15, 1974, the Provost, after consultation with the 
Council of Presidents and the l*aculty Advisory Commission, 
shall eiitablish a System-wide Task Vo\xc on Tenure, wliich will 
include, among others, faculty, students, and administraiurs to 
study the future of tenure within the System and (he Board's 
tenure policies, and to develop recommendations concerning this 
major issue. The Provost shall subjiiit the recommendations of the 
Task Voxxc through the Long-Range Pkuuiing Committee to the 
Board's Personnel Committee by September 1, 1974. 

Rationale for Action: Task Force on Tenure 

The roots of tenure in this country stem historic-dly from liic 
widely recognized need to protect and [^reserve academic free- 
dom. At many institutions, tenure is still considered a necessary 
inducement to attract superior faculty, while at others it is per- 
ceived more as a safeguard of job security than as a device for 
protecting the rights of all faculty to teach in a clinnite of 
freedom. 

At present when the job market for faculty in many disciplines is 
shrinking, and faculty are less mobile than before, colleges and 
universities are legitimately concerned about the problems of 
becoming too ''tenured-in," The Massachusetts State College 
System is no exception. 

At the end of the 1972-73 acadenuc year, 52 percent of the ! .868 
faculty in the State College System were tenured. AmcMig the 
eleven institutions, Boston State College, the largest, is the most 
seriously affected with 64 percent of its total faculty of 32 1 on 
tenure as of the spring semester, 1 973 The least tenured faculty 
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is at t!ie Massachusetts Maritime Academy, the smallest institu- 
tioiK with 27 percent of the total of 33 faculty members now on 
tenure. Most of the other eleven institutions, including Bridge- 
water, Framinghan^ Salem, Westheld, and Worcester have over 
50 percent of their faculty currently on tenure. 

Over the past live years there has been a steady increase at all 
eleven colleges in the number of tenured faculty, and the trend 
line for the future indicates that, without the imposition of some 
reasonable restraint, many of the State Colleges will be virtually 
100 percent tenured by the close of the decade. 

What is at stake for the future of the State College System, there- 
fore, is the ability to retain institutional responsiveness and tlex- 
ibility. Thus, consideration must be given by the Task Force 
both to the clear need of the System to retain the ability to grow 
and hiiiovate, and the legitimate interests of the faculty and the 
Board of Trustees in protecting academic freedom. 



fncreasin^ Options In order to fulfill its commitment to the people of Massachusetts, 

Through Learning and to implement its own goal #9 set forth on page 7, the Board 

Alternatives of Trustees shall implement the following action programs to 

encoi»ragc Ijinovation and to expand learning options for 

students. 



Action Proi^ram: Commonwealth Learning Centers 

By May 1 , 1974, the Provost, after consultation with the Council 
of Presidents and the Faculty and Student Advisory Commis- 
sions shall submit to the Long-Range Planning Committee 
recommendations to establish one or more Commonwealth 
Fearning Centers. These recommendations sliall include a pro- 
posal for the central location for sucli a collaborative efTort and 
for its organization including staff and funding needs. 



Rationale for Action: Commonwealth Learning Centers 

The individual State Colleges face many difficulties in adapting 
5*'^ to rapid and profoundly significant changes in progran\s, 
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methods, the demands of vocation, the structures of governance, 
social priorities and in their rehitionship to the other segments 
of higher education, public and private. In order to facilitate a 
sharing of these concerns and to provide organizational structure 
and support for a collaborative effort in examining and experi- 
menting with possible solutions to these and other pressing prob- 
lems, the Provost is charged with initiating some specific center 
or centers. 

The establishment of these ceiUors will take into account lia/ards 
experienced at some institutions where such organizational 
structures have tended to undermine departmental strengths, to 
divert funds from campus needs and to dissipate academic talent. 
The c(^llaborative eJlorts here called for can benefit from nation- 
w ide experience and thus make a significant contribution, not 
only to each college as an autouuinous learning center but also to 
the State College System, This can be accomplished by pooling 
resources and coordinating research and experimentation where 
common concern warrants it and by generating special funding 
from public and other sources. 

The types of centers or collaborative endeavors, their eventual 
structure, location, mission and scope will evolve in time and will 
vary with need, tt is here suggested that they take the form and 
character of the following models which deserve a certain initial 
consideration. 

1 . The Commonwealth Center for Public Policy and 
Public Service 

An informed and involved citizenry requires an appreciation 
of An\erican political and constitutional processes. This 
Center would therefore seek to promote the widest possible 
range of interfaces between the daily lives of the citizens of 
Massachusetts and the ongoing social processes by which 
their lives are alfc/ted and enriched. 

This can be acconjplished in several ways. The Center could 
serve as a focus for the new public service career programs 
which the State College System is simultaneously creating. 
Thus it could serve to stimulate an informed interest in 
public service career opportunities throughout the Common- 
wealth. In addition, the resources of this Center could he 
made available to the public directly through the creation of 
learning packages and other learning instruments. More- 
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over, it slioiikl attract the involveincnt of members of the 
executive, judicial atid legislative branches of government in 
the work of the Center. Thus, the State College System 
through this Center ought to fulfill its role not only to edu- 
cate those students who are in fact enrolled in courses of 
study within the System, but also to otfer its educational 
resources to the citizens of Massachusetts in a more general 
and comprehensive w^ay. This Center would be expected to 
become a major step toward building a bridge between the 
institutionalized resources of public higher education and 
the public at large. 

2. The Commonwealth Center for Learning Alternatives 

This Center might be of primary importance as the State 
College System moves ahead with its plans to continually 
update its overall policies and programs. I^\iculty and stu- 
dents workii^g in (his Center can research and experiment 
with the very latest possibilities in learning theory and 
pedagogical method, and can then make their findings 
available to all of the institutional components of the Stale 
College System. In this way, the change process can be 
buttressed by carefully documented findings, so that learn- 
ing altenuitives are ojfered throughout the System which 
rellect the best and most advanced thinking which is 
available. 

This process can work at two levels. At one level, this Center 
can provide an ongoing How of information and documenta- 
tion regarding the utility of various learning alternatives 
wiiich are relevant to educational institutions at the primary 
and secondary levels. This data can be shared both with the 
liducation Departments of the various State Colleges, with 
the school systems throughout Massachusetts, and with the 
Commissioner of liducatioi^. At another level, this Center 
can provide documentation regarding the utility of learning 
alternatives which might lend themselves to adoption 
throughout the State Colleges. 

3. I'he Connnonweallh Center for Educational Change 

This Center is intended to provide faculty and students with 
a starting point for exploring new educational directions, 
and for promoting educational change related to the inter- 
ests and needs of State College students. 
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W)lli)n this context, attention could be focused on such 
signiiicant lipproaches to learning as the study of the his- 
torical development of ideas, or the critical problems of 
mankind. Hitlier approach, or others like them, could pro- 
vide oppoi'tunitics for students to evaluate and understand 
the nK\ming of change in modern society by appreciation of 
the socio-economic, cultural, and political forces that inllu- 
ence it. Hence, this Center should serve as a resource point 
for the creation of, and experimentation with, curricular 
materials to support allied study areas throughout the State 
College System in such cognate fields as philosophy, 
sociology, and political science. 

At the same lime this Center should ciicouragc faculty aiiil 
students to study a wide range of areas in which innovation is 
desirable including, among others, a study of new forniats 
for the academic calendar; neW' techniques for evaluating 
student performance and achievement; the possibility of 
shortening (or lengthening) the traditional 4 year conunit- 
ment to earning the bacheh:)r's degree, including liberali/.ed 
arrangements for delayed admissions and for "stop out"; 
more llcxible arrangements for student involvement in deter- 
mining their own program of study; the development of new 
applications of media and technology to learning; and such 
alternative degrees as the Bachelor of Liberal Studies or 
General Studies. 

It is intended that opportunities be provided within this Cen- 
ter for an exaiuination of future social and economic trends 
and their impact on the State Colleges and the needs of stu- 
dents. It is now apparent that society is in the midst of 
fundamental changes. In the near future, basic social, envi- 
ronmental, and political decisions will have to be made 
which will affect the future of our national and regional life. 
Already, the impact of environmental and other concerns 
upon the existing social and political orders is apparent; 
and. as the nation and the Conimonsveatth move into the 
last quarter of the 20th Century, increasing awareness must 
be achieved at all levels of society of the meaning and 
desirability of the various social options which arc available 
and of their applicability to the educational process of tiic 
Massachusetts State College System. It intended that 
such 'future studies'' find a focus under the comprehensive 
aegis of the Center for Educational Change. 
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Action Pro^i^nau: Ahcnnuive General Educaiion Programs 

By December 1 , 1973, each college ['resident shall designate, in 
accordance with campus governance procedures, a conimiltee of 
faculty, students, and administrators charged with the respon- 
sibility to examine the relationship between General Education 
requirements anc' Mie needs of students in the following areas of 
concentration: 

1 . libera! arts and sciences 

2. teacher education 

3. other professional career preparations 

The resultant recommendations shall be submitted by the college 
President to the Provost by November 1 , 1 974, for review by the 
Long-Range Planning Committee and the Educational AITairs 
Committee. 



Rationale for Action: Alternative General Education Programs 

The campus committees called for are asked to recommend the 
appropriate institutional method for providing general education 
programs which effectively n:teet the needs of students with those 
specific career interests which are new to the college or p^se par- 
ticular problems. The intent of this examination is not to com- 
promise the genuine character of general education which 
enables a stnHont to see beyond the narrow confines of a particu- 
lar vocation and which provides him or her with the basic tools 
of clear thought and communication, but rather to seek ways in 
which to guarantee that such programs do indeed accomplish 
their objectives. 

Naturally each institution ought to undertake a constant review 
of its general education and ail other requirements. Yet the chal- 
lenges created by the [')resent state of Ilux in higher edur;U.ion 
requirj each College, individually and as a component of a 
State System, to respond to a State-wide variety of expectations 
and problems. It is to be expected that each College will identify 
its own unique ditViculties and solutions in adapting general 
education requirements to new challenges so that the State Sys- 
tem itself might olTer to prcvspective students a variety of realistic 
and helpful alternatives. It is also expected that each College 
would examine alternative methods of stimulating students to 
participate more directly in the design of their own general 
education programs. 
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Under existing Trustee pcilic)\ State Colleges are required to 
obtain authorization )Yom the Board in order to plan or iniplc- 
ment a new degree program or new major at the undergraduate 
or graduate level. The guidelines set forth in Appendix D shall be 
used for requesting such authorization. They arc based upon a 
linuted modification of the existing formal used by the Board's 
Comi^iittee on Educational AfTairs and arc divided into two cat- 
egories: guidelines for requesting planning approval, and guide- 
lines for requesting program approval. Authorization at the jirst 
stage shall be granted by the Provost and shall permit the College 
{o design the program for submission to the Committee on Edu- 
cational AtTairs. Authorization at the second stage shall permit 
the College to implement the program upon the reconmiendation 
of the Committee on Educational Affairs, and the approved of 
the Board of Trustees of State Colleges, and the Board of 
Higher Education. 



Progress has been made in recent years toward inter-institutional 
cooperation within the Massachusetts State College System, and 
also tov\'ard intcr-scgmental cooperation among the iMassachu- 
setts St.vr (^oilrvt-^ Cuijuiuuiity College, and University Systems. 

However, within the framework of the programnmtic and bvidge- 
tary constraints facing the Commonwealth, the teinpo of cooper- 
ation must be accelerated. Toward that end, the Trustees shall: 

1 . Seek continuing meetings with representatives of the Boards 
of Trustees of the other public systems and/or institutions 
in the Commonweaith, and join in sponsoring an annual 
meeting of all trustees of public post-secondary institutions. 

2. Seek annual public reports from the Executive Officer of the 
Board ( the Provost of the Massachusetts State College Sys- 
icm) with respect to cooperative efforts being made among 
the several public systems of iiigher education, together with 
reconnnendations for actions by the Board of Trustees of 
State Colleges in specific program areas that lend themselves 
to cooperative programming (e.g., nursing and the allied 
health professions). 

3. Expect all institutions within tlie Massachusetts State Col- 
lege System to share a!! information relevant to progratn 
development and to report semi-annually on cooperative 



ciTorts underway both within the System and among pubUc 
segments, as well as betw^^en publie and non-public sectors. 

4. Do whatever is necessary to encourage facuUy and student 
exchanges among the institutions witliin the Massachusetts 
State College System, as well as among the State Colleges 
and other public and private institutions within and outside 
the Commonwealth. Toward this end, the Trustees shall 
reaffirm their commitment to the work of the New England 
Board of Higher Education, particularly with respect to 
inter-institutional cooperation, and instruct the Provost to 
do whatever is needed to strengthen New England Board of 
Higher Education's role as coordinator of higher education 
hi the New England region. 

5. File legislation that seeks to amend the Willis-Harrington 
Act to remove the ''voting representatives" from the Board 
of Higher Education, in order that the segmental voices on 
the Board of Higher Education be advisory, non-voting 
only. The Board of Higher Education would then function 
as a truly independent, coordinating voice for public higher 
education in the Commonwealth, without the anomaly of 
segmental voting representation. 

6. Recommend to the Secretary of Educational Affairs that the 
Governor call an annual meeting of all Trustees of public 
institutions to discuss problems of policy in higher educa- 
tion, with the report of such a meeting to be disseminated 
publicly throughout the Conmionwealth. 

7. Work cooperatively with other public boards to meet with 
representatives of the Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities of Massachusetts to discuss periodically the 
problems of mutual concern to the public and private sectors 
of higher education. 



The Budget The Budget: 

and the Buildings 




During (he past ten years, the operating budget of the Stale Col- 
lege System has increased from 1 1 ,6 million dollars in fiscal 
1964-65, to 56 million dollars in fiscal 1973-74, In that same 
period over 167 million dollars has been provided to the System 
for capital improvements. Campus acreage has more than 
doubled from slightly over 300 acres to more than 775 acres. 
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Some 33. 1 million dollars have been spent on the construction of 
15 dormitories by the Massachusetts State College Building 
Authority providing living accommodations for over live thou- 
sand students. Faculty salaries have increased from an average 
8900 dollars per year to over 1 5,000 dollars per year. Total per- 
sonnel has nearly tripled from 1 392 to over 3800. 

During the same period of time the State College System has 
been able to admit 19X00 additional full-time students, an 
increase of over 150 percent. Scholarship assistance to needy 
students has expanded from a meic 14,000 dollars to over ihree 
million dollars. The program of Continuing Education has « 
experienced a student enrollment growth from 23,681 to over 
50,000 while operating budgets have risen from one million to 
4.5 niillion dollars. 

In 1965 the Commission which recommended tlie Willis- 
Harrington legislation projected full-time enrollments for the 
Massachusetts State College System for the Fall of 1973 to be 
2 1,975 students. Full-thuc enrollments as of Fall, 1973, were 
nearly 45 percent greater than that projected figure. 

Another study by the Board of Higher Education in 1967 
projected there would be a total of 75,000 full and part^ime 
students in the System by 1980. Today, there are already over 
80,000 full and part-time students enrolled in the State Colleges. 

Nevertheless, this level of enrollment and fmancial growth can- 
not be taken for granted in the future without greater public 
understanding of the objectives of the State College System, An 
important key to this improved understanding lies in the current 
effort being made to develop a programmatic budgeting system 
for the State College System, it is expected that this modern 
budgeting system will be fully operational in five years; its essen- 
tial components, however, are even now being used to develop 
the budget requests for fiscal year 1974-75. This system will per- 
mit the Board to manage its available resources more elTcctivcly, 
and will insure greater accountability to the Governor, the Legis- 
lature, and the people of Massachusetts. 

While working toward the goal of better management, the State 
College System will continue to review all budget requests in 
accordance with a procedure that involves Trustees, Central 
Ofiice staIT,/md the individual colleges. This procedure requires 
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all colleges to prepare annual budget requests on (he basis of 
inslitutional priorities which in turn become the focus of careful 
examination by the Trustees prior to any budget submissicsi 
whether to the Board of Higher Education, the Secretary of 
Educational Allairs or the Goveriior. 

Although the State College System has experienced financial 
growth in niany areas in recent years, support from federal and 
private sources has noticeably lagged. Moreover, graduate edu- 
cation, mandated by Chapter 73 of the General L.aws of the 
Commonwealth, has never been funded by state appropriations. 
Instead, master's degree programs offered by the State Colleges 
are supported by student tuition. 

It is clear that the cost of instruction and tlie level of enrollments 
within the State College System will not lessen in the years 
ahead. If enrollments grow at a rate no larger than five percent 
a year, as compared to the fifteen percent annual increase during 
the past ten years, fulKtime enrolhnents, not including Continu- 
ing Education, will increase to 42,000 students by 1980. Sim- 
ilarly, if per student appropriations increase by five percent 
aimually, annual operating budgets for the State College System 
will exceed 100,000,000 dollars by 1980. Aless conservative 
forecast was made by the Physical Facilities Master Plan for the 
Massachusetts State College System in ! 968 when it projected 
47,000 students by 1980. Assuming a 5 percent annual increase 
in per student appropriations, the operating budget would 
approximate 160,000,000 dollars by that same year - an 
increase over current operating budgets of 190 percent. In com- 
parison, the operating budget for fiscal year 1972-1973 is 125 
percent greater th in the budget six years ago. 



The Buildings: 

The rapid increase in the number of State College facilities, hkc 
the growth of the budget, is another rellection of the overall trend 
toward expansion which characterized the late 1960's. Construc- 
tion during the last decade has placed new libraries on ten of the 
eleven campuses; in the same period nine science buildings, six 
academic buildings, and eighteen general pur|jose buildings liave 
been constructed. It is anticipated that for this decade, however, 
new facilities will not be built at the same rapid pace us in the 
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past due to current fiscal restraints and tlic forecast of a possible 
leveling olT of enrollment. The Physical r'acilities Master Plan 
developed in 1968 indicated an enrolment of 47,000 full-time 
students for the State College System by 1980, fnicilities existitig 
and presently under construction will provide space for 35,000 
students during the next three years - approxinuUely 5,000 more 
than the current 30,000 full-time students enrolled throughout 
the Slate College System. 

U.sing the national standards of 135 square feet per student, the 
additional space anticipated to meet the 1 980 enrollment level of 
47,000 students is an area of 1 ,620,000 square feet throughout 
the State College System, It should be noted at this time that 
although the original 1968 Facilities Plan indicated that two new 
State CoUeges should also be on line by 1972, no current pro- 
gram is underway to acquire new sites for this purpose. 

Consistent w ith the Trustees' commitment to expand educational 
opportunities for an increasing number of the State's citizens, the 
Long-Rangc Planning Committee concurs ^^'ith the Board's 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds in its intention to perform 
an immediate study of the capital outlay needs of the State Col- 
lege System projected t ? 1 9P0, It is also imperative that future 
capital outlay projects that are finally approved by the Buildings 
and Grounds Conmiittee carry w^ith thejii the most detailed pro- 
gram information and even greater justification than has been 
the practice in the past if they are to compete successfully for sup- 
port in the State's increasingly austere fiscal climate, With the 
expressed goal, therefore, of evaluating alternatives for enhanc- 
ing the use of present facilities, the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds has given high priority to preparing an inventory of all 
buildings, existing and under construction. At the same time, the 
Committee will thoroughly study space utilization, and recom- 
mend ways to improve the use of space to the Committee on 
Falucational Affairs. 

Another trend must be noted. The amount of land adjacent to 
the colleges that might be reasonably acquired and developed for 
new facilities within economic bounds has becojne progressively 
scarce. Two colleges have successfully solved the problem by 
acquiring land some distance from the college and developing a 
satellite campus. It is important now that uniform guidelines be 
prepared to facilitate the ability of the State College System to 
acquire such properties when similar opportunities arise, 
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In addition, there arc scvLM al dorinitories on the various cam- 
puses whicli were originally constructed by the Stole of Massa- 
chusetts and whose operation is financed under the regular col- 
lege budget. Studies have been prepared indicalnig that it would 
be beneficial to resident students to transfer tliese dorniitorics 
to the State College Building Authority. The Loiig-Range Phui- 
ning Coinniittce recommends tliat the Board of Trustees con- 
tinue to seek ways to attain such transfer. 

Moreover, the rapid growth of student enrollments and the con- 
struction of physical facihties to aceoniniodate that growth have 
greatly outpaced the expansion of parking facilities. The short- 
age of parking has precipitated very severe hardships on the com- 
munities adjacent to the college campuses as students park on the 
streets in the area. Most streets are not designed for this type of 
use and therefore, particularly during snow conditions, traflic and 
emergency vehicles Ihid it most difllcult to maneuver. The Com- 
mittee on Long-Range Planning recommends that the Commit- 
tee on Buildings and Grounds study the unique parking problejns 
at each campus and develop both immediate and long term sohi- 
tions to the problems, and that the Board express through its 
budget request the serious nature of the ''automotive strangula- 
tion'' now being experienced. 
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Summary of Action Programs 



Summary of Action 
Programs and Task 
Forces by Category 



Expanding Access 

1. Trans! er Access 

2- Oulreach 

3- Communication with Secondary Schools 



Quality of Learning 

Undcrgradiiale: 

1 . Report on [jbcral Arts and Sciences OtTerings 

2. Academic Credit lor Practiciim Experience 

3. Report on Counseling Services 

4. Approval of New Degree Programs and Majors 

5. lask f 'orcc on Teacher Education and Laboratory Schools 

6. Integrative Curricular Models 

7. Departmental Conferences 

Graduate: 

8. Graduate l:dLicalion Projects 

9. Graduate Itdiication Task I'orce 

Continuing Eidiication and Community Service: 

10. System-wide Conliniiing Education Program 

I J . Esiablish Campus Dean/ Director of Continuing Education 

J 2. Review of Continuing Education and Graduate Education Financing 

13. Evaluation of All Pilot Open University Programs 

14. Community Service Adniinisirator 

15. Report on Development of Community Service Programs 

16. Community Service Commission 

Strengthening Teaching 

1 . Professional Development of Faculty; 

a) Individual Faculty Initiated Projects 

b) F-acuUy Internships 

c ) Faculty Exchange Program 

2. F'aculty FA'aluation 

3. I ask f'orce on Fenure 



ERIC 
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Learning Alternatives 

1 . Commonwealth Learning Centers 

2. Alternative General Education Programs 



tmplcmentation Sclwdnlv for Action Programs aful Task Forces 



Action Pro^^roins: 




1973 
12/1 


1 raiislcr Access 


31 




Outreach 


32 




Con^nuinicaUon svilh Secondary Schools 


34 




Report on 1 iheral Arts anil Sciences OlTerings 


35 




Ac;ulemie Credit for Praclieuni lAxpcrience 


36 




Integrative CurricLilar MoJets 


37 




Graduate Education Projects 


41 




System-wide Coniltiuing E\ducaliort t'rcgraiii 


45 




fstablish Campus Dean (or Hirector] of Continuing Education 


45 




Review oi Continuing and Ciraduaic I'Alucation iMtiancing 


45 




livaliuuion of all Pilot "Open University'" Programs 


46 




Community Service 


46 




indiviJual }"acult\ Initialed Projects 


49 




I'acLilly Internships 


49 




J-aculiy E'vahialion 


50 




Alternatisc Ciciieraj Mducalion Programs 


52 


X 


Study Programs: 


Task I'orce on Teacher EiJucation and Laboratory Schools 


37 




Task 1 'orcc on Cirakkiate Education 


42 




l ask Torec on F'acuUy Hxchango Program 


50 




1 ask I'oree on Tenure 


51 




Special Reports hy Prc\hU'fifs: 


Grovsth Rate in lYansler Student Admissions 


31 




Groxsth Rate in Outreach Student Admissions* 


33 




Practicum Hxperienccs* 


36 




lixpansion of Counseling Services* 


36 




New Community Ser\ ice Programs* 


46 




Rcsponsihilities of Prtn ost: 


IMablish all System-ss ide Task I'orces 


Coordinate Departmental Conferences 


40 




Select Faculty Intern 


49 




Proposal for CornnuHiity Service Commission 


47 




Report to Hoard on Inter-Institutional Cooperation and on 
Coopcrati\e Data Sharing 


57 




Submit Commons ealth Learning Center Recommendations 


52 




Authorize first stage of New t)egree Program and Majors 


57 





♦These Reports w ill he forwarded by the President as part of his annual report 
through the Provost to the Long-Range Planning Commiitee. 
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A ppi'thli.x A 

AcadLMnic Master Plan Workshop 
N!;issacbuselts Stale College Systein 
Sheriiton-'Iarii Hotel 
I- raniinghiinu M assach iiselts 
April 27, 1973 

Syivki K. ihtriick, Vice Chairman 
IJoar J of Trustees of Stale Cotlegcs 
and Chairman, Com niitiee on 
rAiucational AlTairs 



introciuvlfiry Ri inarks ta Vart'a ifHifUs 

f'irst. \ shouM like tohriPi; uui (he uarni uek'onieof the Board 
of Trustees as >ou begin what \ am confideiU u ill be an exciting, 
illuminating, an J prtxhictiNe working expcrie.nce for all of iis, an J 
niost of all for the Massachusetts State College System, We have 
conveneJ these Workshops at a kind of niidpoint on the eiMi- 
linuum of a ^ uiemie master platuiing whieh began some iwo 
years ago, when the Board of Trustees directed the Central Ollice 
stalf to start to develop an academic master plan for the Slate 
College Systeiti. And the underlying spirit and motisation for that 
directive to the staJT was - and is - in the words of Pope John 
XXIM, to "open the windows and let the fresh air in." Tor. to 
qviote Pope John further, "we believe that there is an intrinsic 
; connection between the common good on the one hand and the 
; siriicture and function of public aulKorit) on ihe other/' 

\ And so far as the Slate CA'jIlege System is conceriieil, this '"eommoTi 
\ good" is related to making our colleges the best ihey can be to 

meel the needs of Ihe students and of the Ctmimonwealth. The 
iact that we are here for this purpose in a setting of sclf-critieism 
; and self-evaluatinn Is in itself <i mark of the maturity the Mnssu- 

; ehusetts Slate College S\ stem has attained since il was created by 

[ statute in 196^1 under the Willis- Harrington Act. Forv^c are far 

bcyou'^ the groping of those early >cars \s hen our goaK, our mis- 
; sion our direction were less sure, as we tentatively began the dilli- 
j cult task of reshaping the narrov^ly eoneeiv ed teacficrs colleges 

i into an integrated System of dilTercniiated colleges, each with a 

■ strong, vital liberal arts curriculum and diverse career opportuni- 
j ties for our students, For it wilt be from these fields that (he life- 
long and often lifc-sustaining resiLhial benelilsot fiigher education 

■ come. 

i \ he growth and pn^gress wc have made to iIliIc has been possible 

\ because of our reali/.ition and recognition of certain Li^sumptions. 
which all of here most kecf^ in mind ^is uc pursue the bard ^vt^rk 
ahCiiJ in devcloj^ing an Academic Master Plan. Ojie o: ihese. and 
\ basic to lheelfi>rt untlerway, is the fact, the reality, that a)) o'i us 
I are part ot the M.issachuselts State College Svstenv which is made 
I upoi I 3 inierdepcndenl components; Ihe 1 I colleges, Ihe Central 
\ Ollice statf, and the Hoard of I rustecs. vvhieh b\ statute and his- 
IQ. tory has :i Icatlership and coordinaiing role in fornuilating policies 

; ERIC 



which promote the grov^ ih and developmeni uf the System - for 
the benefit of the students and the citizens of the Commonwealth 
which supports us. Hiit u s>stcm like ours nutst be and \ txMieve 
U more than a sum of its parts; and I hat extra dimension, that 
plus, is the con^mon purpose and the eomtnon good we are dedi- 
cated to see realized, to a large part through a creative, iuKiginalivc 
Academic ^^aster Plan, 

I o this end, another assumption or reality tliat iinist be kept in 
mind as w e proceed with our discussions is the fact that our stu- 
dents - many of them (he first in their funnlies to go to college 
and that v^ith great sacrifice on the part of their parents - are not 
for the most part attending our colleges for p re-graduate .^cbool 
training. This may be the total extent of theii forciial education, 
and it must count! Their prinKiry goal upon getting their degrees 
from our colleges is to have the necessary tools to compete suc- 
cessfully now and in the fuiiire in the job market. 

And what are these tools? Because I believe so firmly - and 1 know 
I rellect the view of the Trustees - in the integrity of each indivi- 
dual student, the tools nnist be diverse and varied to matcfi the 
abilities, talents, and inlerests of the students. But there are cer- 
tain basic tools that are essential for everyone, and these may 
loosely be called the Liberal Arts components of what should be 
included in every college student's academic plan. 

Rather than talk about Liberal Arts in terms of specific courses 
or even subject areas, 1 would prefer to lalk of the in in terms of the 
essential competencies they represent. And for ail students gradu- 
ating from our colleges and from any institution of higher educa- 
tion, I believe the first priority must be competence in vvritten and 
oral Lnglis^-i, for communication and perception, 

A second competency of inestmiable value is the ability to under- 
stand the subtleties of human motivation and human behavior in 
this tciise and often bewildering society. And still another abso- 
lute, in my view, is the ability to reason, to think rmalytically and 
critically, to evaluate issues and ideas; to disc rinrnate between 
fiction and fantasy, between the subtle gradations in truth and 
fact; to make logical judgments and aesthetic distinctions ~ in 
short, to develop taste. (Some of you may recall the short film 
called Ihe i'tolimsf, in which the character says, "I ma>' not know 
from good but I know from awful.") 

These competencies and qualities are not easily attained, biit they 
arc basic and fundamental to a fulfilled and fulfilling life, for they 
enable us to try to enrich the society and culture, and, niost impor- 
lant of all, to deal c<>nfi<lcnil)' and capabl)' wilh Ihe unanticipitted, 
the unexpected, arul the unpredictable, What w e must always real- 
ize, of ciHJrse, is that not ah studenls attain these compeleneies 
through ttie same courses, programs ol studv or channels. I'or 
example, one student ruay develop his power of thinking through 
the study of pure mathematics i^r theoretical physics, another 
through the rigorous study of a foreign language or pursuit of 
linguistics, philosophy. logic, or musical composition, still others 
through the study of the social sciences, or the appreciation and 
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analysis of great liicrnuire. And usually^ ii \\ ill be through a com- 
bination of several liberal arls programs often grouped under the 
heading of the HunKmities and from the informal association 
\\ith other students or faculty, or otF-can\pus work in a social or 
political agency, 

Bill before wo gel carried away. I must again bring you back lo 
certain realistic assumptions on which any planning for public 
higher education must rest. 1 have already mentioned the need 
for expanded career opporiuniiies and olTerings. responsive to 
student needs, interests, and the demands of contemporary tech- 
nology - and these are in no ssay antithetical to the liberal arts. 
What we are striving for - and I firmly believe ssill develop is 
the balance imd fusion of these two aspects of educational olTer- 
ings; the liberal arts and the carecr-oriemed programs, Yes. w e 
wjmt the best of all p<^ssible \s orlds, and we n^ean to come as close 
to achieving it as we CLm, within the realities we all face, and never 
at the expense of quality. I'or. to paraphrase a cliche, we confiot 
he or otlcr oil thiniis all ssudi'fUs ai all afllvf^^es. This is another 
reatiiy - a fiscal reality w hich we would be naive if we ignored and 
less than honest if we did not point out. 

Budgetary limitations and a frank evaluah'on of the talents and 
abilities of our faculties impose definite limitation* atid con- 
straints on academic pl.mning - not oiWy in the Nfassachusetts 
State College Svstem, I hasten to say. but in every institution of 
higher education in the country, public and prisate. That \kc ssork 
within the framework of realit> should not discourage anyone, 
however, for we can point to mans impressive achievements in 
the academic grov^thof the Massachusetts State College Systenv 
We have already abided appreciably to the libera) arts base of cur- 
riculum otlcrings during the past tew years and have expanded the 
career-oriented majors and courses far beyond ihe single career 
of the past, nameiN . teaching. 

During Ihe past t vo years we have adopted certain new policies 
in the areas of admissions acj<l translVr opportunities for our stu- 
dents to broaden greatly the accessibility of students to our System 
-and we base to do tnore and do it better. As we consider adding 
more programs and majors, we must al the saine time be rigorous 
in evaluating the contribution of the courses iind programs we 
havf^ continued for long periods of time, more through habit than 
purpose, and nuist work out plans for professional development of 
our faculty and other personnel who may wish to redirect their 
etforls into new fields. In other words, we must have asa,i overall 
goal for the academic master plan adaptability, flexibility, and 
responsiveness in the programs and the personnel who teach and 
whom we are here to serve, namely, the students, F or our gradu- 
ates must be as ready for change as ottr colleges can make them - 
and alwavs, the test nujsl be excellence in our course otferings, 

Since last fall, when the campuses, the faculties and the students 
were gi'.en the draft of the Academic Master Plan, there have 
been long, seatehing think-scssions and talk sessions throughout 
the iiystem, reacting and responding; to the implicit and explicit 
Ideas in the proposed plan. I he Central Oflke, the Lay Advisory 



Committees which met several times each, and the Board of Trus- 
tees have been similarly engaged in a close examination and anal- 
ysis of our academic needs and how best to achieve theni- Certain 
central issues seem to have enu^rgcd in the responses w hich we 
have received from the various groups - some on which there is 
wide divergence of opinion; and others which show a surprising 
degree of consensus. 

Beginning here today and from this point on, we are ready to take 
the next steps - to help the Trustees synthesize, and finally develop 
an Academic Master Flan on w hich the Board can make future 
policies, can amend, revise, or rcatlirm current policies. We want 
and need all the help all of the interdependent components of our 
System can give us to achieve the best academic plan in public 
higher education: Quality . . . Flexibility . , . Diversity. . . . 

Il will be against this plan when completed in the sunmier that sve 
shall be able immediately to measure and weigh the new proposed 
academic programs and majors to make this a system which we 
can live w ith, work w ith, and be proud of. 

I bas e only touched on sonu' ot the six issues - many inseparable, 
and all Interrelated ~ w hich you ill all be discussing in >'our vari- 
ous vvorkshops. grouped around themes w hich have emerged in 
the voluminous responses we have received on the draft of the 
Academic Maslcr Plan. 

It is against this backdrop that I urge you to give us your best 
thinking, your best judgment, and your most positive advice to 
help us justify for the students and citizens of the Commonwealth 
today and in the future the act of faith which has brought us all 
together. The "spirit of self- renewal," to use John Gardner*s 
splendid phrase, is abroad in these groves of ncademe. We don*t 
yet know^ the ultimate results of these deliberations, but it is the 
unforeseeable, the now unprediclabic, that may be the most 
exciting. You will recall the story of the three Princes of Serendip 
In ancient Persia, who went on a quest for tri^asure. By a series of 
happy accidents, they found treasures that they had not sought or 
dreamed of, Il is this kind of serendipity that wc hope for and that 
I am confident will come from our cooperative elforts toward an 
Academic Master Plan for the Massachusetts State College System. 



Appeiulix H 

Task Force on Graduate Hducalion 

[ Approved As Revised at Council of PrcMdents' Meeting- 
3/2-^/7.1) 

RvconiinendatU^ns on Graduate lichn ation it. the 
Massac huwtts Stale CoUe^cs 

1 . That full funding of graduate prt^grams be made through 
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the regular college budgets. If this cannot be accomplished, 
irusl funds should ho Osiabjished as ihe principal source o! 
funding. 

Il neither of these proposals is implemenled, Ihc lollossing 
plan should he put into elkct: 

a. A nioraloriuni should be placed on all new graduate 
enrollments. 

b. 1 his moratorium should remain in ellecl until the number 
of graduate students reaches [\v: level which permits their 
incorporation into the regular college budgets, 

c. I his incorporation fniglit be expedited by ; 

{ I ) Using tor graJuate advising and instruclion, 

(acuity time made available through such course 
exempting examinations as CLIU'. 

( 2 ) Convening certain undergraduate cotirsjs into 
upper divisiomit and graduate level courses. 

2. 1 hat the concept of cooperative graduate consortia be 
approved, and. as funds become available, iniptenientation ol 
the concept proceed on a pilot basis. 

3. That the following steps be taken as appropriate at the indi- 
vidual campuses to immediately improve the quality of our 
graduate programs, and thus assure accrediting agencies that 
we are moving in the right direction: 

a. Ivstablish graduate faculties, using standards set by the 
Council of Orailuale Schools in the Uniied States, 

b. I'stahlish graduate councils. 

c. Hsfabiish tIeparJ mental graduate conimiltces. 

d. Appoint a full-linTC dean ol the graduate school at each 
college and give him necessary supporting stall. 

e. Assign students to academic advisors from departments 
in which students arc doing the major portion of their 
work. 

f . Accept as many graduate students as passible into some 
regvilar day classes and include these students as part of 
each colleges enrollment figures for budgetary purposes. 

g. Re-examine critically, standards used for such processes 
as admission and retention. 

h. Review u ith a view toward consolidation, present degree 
programs, e.g., elemeniary school administration and 
sec<>ndary school administration might be incorpiTated 
into one progra ^ of school administratii>n. 

4. l hat additional study of certain aspects of grailuate educa- 
tion be made as recommended by the I ask [ Virce on (Jradrate 
liducation prior to the implementation of the Academic 
Nfaster Plan. 

5. [ hat a task force on graduate education be continued as an 
advisory body to the Council of Prcsiiients. 

o 



Appendix C 

Policy for l-acilitating Stvident Mobility 
in Xtassachusetts Higher lulucation 
And 

Commonwealth Transfer Compact 



hiirociuviion 

louring the next decade higher education in Massachusetts will 
be measured, not by gro\s th as in Ihe past, but rather by its ability 
to deliver improved aeadeniic services to the citizens of the 
Commonwealth. 

Accordingly, in 197 I. the Massachusetts Iransfer Review Council 
svas established to foster improved student mobility among institu- 
tions of higher education, The Council is responsible for initiating 
policies toward that end, In an etlort to fulfill its role within the 
n!andale, the Massachusetts Transfer Review Council has iden- 
titied five major areas for investigation : 

a, opportunity for student mobility within the system of higher 
education; 

b diversity and diirereniialion among institutions and programs; 

c experimentation and llexibility in undergraduate and continu- 
ing education; 

d. special targeted programs for such groups as the poor and 
disadvantaged, older students, women, and students with 
special requirements or needs; 

e. opportimities for deferred or interrupted study. 

"The recommendation contained in this report is addressed spe- 
cifically to the issue of student juohility as rejected in the transfer 
of two-year college students to the upper division of four-year 
institutions. 



7V/£' Corucxt - Massachusetts fUiblic I Higher iidudukm 

Since Ihe passage of the Willis- Harrington Act in 1965, an inter- 
locking system of public higher education has been evolving in 
Massachusetts. In the period since 1965, the shift away from a 
mere collection of isolated institutions to a ne(^^■o^k of institutional 
segments lias been achieved w ithout recourse to a strong centralized 
executive structure. 1 he present structure is based more on con- 
sensus than control. This structure ju^rmils institutions to exercise 
a high lesel of local discretioti in responding to client needs. 

At the two-year college level, indivitlual institutions have not been 
able to exercise fully this discreiionary autliorily because of the 
perceived or actual restrict ions imposed by the receiving institu- 
tions in the matter of transfer. The mission of the community col- 
lege is to provide access to education for students w ho might other- 
wise be excluded for a variety of reasons, including past academic 
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pcrforiiiancc, ciiluira! factors, ami economic limitations, 1'o fulfill 
this mission the coninuinity college iniisl he free to develop, iitiliite. 
and manipulate academic processes in order to serve this popula- 
liou Jdequatc!>. (n so doing, these institutions often find it neces- 
sary to depart from conventional academic procedures. Conse- 
quently, a community college program equivalent to that of Ihc 
Itnver division of a four-year collc^'e is often not pamllcl. Siniilnrly, 
junior colleges and technical institutes in the private sector often 
have a clientele whose best interests are not nck;cssarily best served 
by conseiitionnl programs, 

"I he viability of the consensus structure will to a large extent be 
determined by its demonstrated ability to adapt and meet student 
and instil ulional needs. A necessary (irsl step is the improvement 
in the procedures invoUed in the transfer of students from two- 
year colleges (0 the upper division of four-)car institutions. Cur- 
rently, these processes are fraught with iul hoc decisions, uncer- 
tainly for the students, and a host of situationai eonsiLlerations 
which make it impossible to predict the outcome of transfer for 
any but the most capable students. 



a. 6 hours of [■ nglish/comniunication 

b. 9 hours of behavioral/ social sciences 

c. 9 hours of humanities/ fine arts 

d. ^) tiours of nuithcnialics/sclenccs 

e. the remaining credit to he on the college level 

2. The aw arding, upon acceptance, of the full number of credits 
earned while enrolled in the associate degree program. 

3. Continuous review and evaluation of llie implenientation of 
this policy and referral to the Massachusetts Transfer Review 
Council of problems related to student mobility. 

Chirifkudons 

I . Students changing programs ( e,g.. liberal arts to engineering) 
may expect that it will require more than four semesters to 
complete the sequence of a new major. 



Students transferring credit from the community colleges to upper 
division institutions fall into these primary groups; 

a. students transferring occasional courses; 

b. fully enrolled students v ho transfer prior to completion of the 
A A/ AS degree; 

e. graduates \ ith either A A or AS degrees. 

Ideally, there should be consensus on policy relating to all three 
categories. As one small step tovsard (hat ideal, the 1 ransfer 
Review Council has chosen the third categor) as ihe focus of its 
first policy reconnnendation. 

Statement of Policy 

Throughout higher education in the Commonwealth an assoc'ate 
degree from any tw o-year college signatory to the CommonsNcalih 
Transfer Compact w ill be honored as a unit and construed as: 
( 1 ) completion of at least 60 hours of work toward a baccahuireate 
degree, and (2) completion of at least ^^ liours toward fulfillment 
of the general education requir<-^ments for the baccalaureate degree, 

Compart Spc<ifk a titans 

Si^muor) institutions of higher edu^.ttion in itie ( \Mnmon\seaUh ot 
Nfassachusctts will honor this policy and adhere to the follouing: 

1. Definition of an a>'»ocjate degree ir.msfcrable as a unit (con- 
tingent upon acceptance for admission ) tow ard a baecalau- 

/rcate degree as the equivalent of 60 hours oi uridergratkiate 
college level studv. includmg; 

O 
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2. "D" credit w ill be accepted toward the baccalaureate degree, 
but a receiving instiUition is required to apply "ly credit 
toward a major only if it does so for "native" students, that is, 
studcnis vsho enrolled in the four-year institution as freshmen. 

3. 1 his unit transfer policy will accomplish the twin objectives of 
( 1 ) providing unlimited oppon unities for ii^structional and 
curricular tlexibility in the two-year college sector, and 

(2 ) assigning to each two-year college lull responsibility for 
meeting standards of equivalence for all programs submitted 
as transffjrable, 

4. Course credit for transfers from programs not conforming to 
Compact specifications will be evaluated by the receiving 
institution according to the applicability of those courses to 
the baccalaureate program in the major field of the student, 

5. This Compact h consistent wilh recommendations of the 
Association of American Colleges. An^erican Association of 
Community/ Junior Colleges, and the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Ofiicers, represented 
in the publication Guidelines for hnpntxinii Articulation 
Het'^i een Junior and Senior Colk'tjes. 

Appendix D 

Guidelines for New Degree I'rograms and Maji^rs 
Stiis:L' f. fii'i{U( wfift^ ritjfifuni: Approval 

Campus rcijuests to plan .my new academic program shall he filed 
in writing by the Acaden^ic Dean \s tlh the Associate Director of 
Academic AM airs in Ihe Central OJlice. The Dean shall submit 20 
copies of the request in accordance with the follow ing guidelines; 
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GuUlelines for Requestinii: Plonnins^ A pprovai 

1. Stale the full and exact degree tcrnMnolcgy as itidicaled in 
the Board's policy on Degree Structure adopted 
February 10, 1972. 

2. Indicate the proposed date of program iniplenientation, 

3. Name the departments j. division (s}, or other units of the 
College which would otTer the proposed degree program 

4. Cite the objectives of the proposed degree prograni. 

5. [jsi an) niinujN u: .>th^T degree program currently olTered 
by the Collet;c which ;ire closely related to the proposed 
program, 

6. Present prelimin.irN cviJcrxe of: 

a. Student interest in the proposed program. 

b. Ftrnployer interest for professional or career programs, 
and nianpower needs for the immediate geographical 
area, the region, the Commonwealth or the nation, 

7. List the other Si;(Ec Collc^ces currently otfer og or projecting 
the proposed progr.un 

8. List other post second.iiy institutions in the geographical 
area which are currently offering or known to be projecting 
the proposed degree program. 

9. If there are other State Colleges or post secondary institu- 
tions in the geographical area which ofTcr or project the 
proposed degree p rot: ram: 

a. present evidence that there is sullicient student demand 
to warrant an additional program. 

b. indicate other special considerations which call for an 
additional program at the college* 

c. indicate why the educational needs which have been 
identified could not be satisfied in alternate ways, e g., 
cooperative arrangements w ith other institutions, satel- 
lite programs of other public institutions, etc. 

10. Brietly summarize the resources (faculty, facilities* anil 
equipnientl w hich are a^'ailable to support the proposed 
program. 

1 1 . Describe the process by w hich the college c<>mmunity 
intends to develop the program proposal and indicate \w> 
this process w 111 invoisc the major campus elements ( stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration) , 

The Associate Oircclor for Academic AlTairs in the Central OJTjcc 
shall be available to the Dean and the campus to provide advice and 
assistance in the preparation of any request for planning approval. 



I'ollovv ing submission of a reqitest for planning approval, the 
Associate Director shall review the planning request with the 
Acaden)ic Deans in order to assure coordination in program 
development, 

leased on a thorough study and assessment by Central Oflice statf 
of the request for planning approval, the Provost shall be author- 
ized to grant or withhold approval. If approval is withheld by the 
Provost, the President of the College may request review by the 
Educational AlTcurs Committee, 



Stuge II, Requesting Program Approval 

Follow ing approval by the Provost, the College may proceed to 
design the requested program in accordance with local campus 
governance procedures. During this program design phase the 
Associate Director for Academic AfTairs and his staff at the Cen- 
tral OtTice shall confer with the Academic Dean and make avail- 
able to the campus the staff resources of the Central Oftice in 
preparing the request for program approval in accordance with 
the follow ing guidelines: 



Guidelines for Requesting Progrcun Approval 

1 . Stale full and exact degree terminology as indicated in the 
Board's policy on Degree Structure adopted February 10, 
1972. 

2. Indicate the proposal date of program implementation. 

3. Name the dcpartment(s)» division (s), or othei units of the 
College which would olTer the proposed degree program. 

4. Cite the objectives of the proposed degree program, for the 
first five years of its operation. 

5. Describe the relationship of the proposed program to the 
projected curricular de\elopnient of the department, divi- 
sion, and college. 

6. Describe the process by w hich the program proposal was 
de\eloped and indicate ihe iruolvemenl of the major ele- 
n^ents of the college comniunity (students, faculty, 
administration) 

7. List all courses by catalog number, tit'e, and units of credit 
to he requircil for a m^jor under tfie pre posed degree 
program, 

Indicate those courses r.ol prc:^cnlly olTercd which arc 
needed to initiate Ihe proposed program with an asterisk ( * ). 

Iiuiicate those courses not presently olfered which wilJ be 
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needed in the first year of the program's operation - :md for 
each of the ncxi four years 

8. I.Ut all related courses which can he accepted under the 
proposed degree program hy catalog number, tiilc, and units 
of credit. 

9. I'xplain any special focus of the proposed degree program, 
e.g.. In terminology, units of credit required, types of coarse 
work. etc. 

10, [)ef^cribe any special arrangements sshich \N ouldbe made for 
this program regarding: 

a. recruilmcnl of students for the program, 

b. admission of studcnis into the program at the \ arious 
levels of cntr>', 

e. courtscling of students in the program, and 

d. placement of graduates. 

I L Provide a student cnroitment projeclion tor the first five 

>ears of operation of the proposed progranv This projeclion 
should he broken down according to the level of entry 
( freshmen, trLuisfer. etc, ) . 

12. K.xplain provisions for entry into the proposed program at 
va rious levels with regard especially to the artir 'ation of 
curriculum for various levels ( freshmen, upper division, 
etc.), and the recognition of credit earned in other institu- 
tions or experience gamed in other settings. 

1 ^. Describe provisions for meeting accreditation requirements, 
if applicable. 



iWcf/ fi>r Proposed Proi^rmn 

1 . List other State Colleges currently oflcring or projecting the 
proposed degree program. 

2. List other post secondary insiituti*ins in the geographical area 
currently otTering or projecting the proposed degree program. 

3. Describe the results of a survey of: 

a, the demand for individuals \\ho have earned the proposed 
degree in the immediate geographical area, the region, 
and the Common wealth. 

K actual and potential student interest in majoring in the 
proposed program. 

4. Describe efforts which have been made (o satisfy the educa- 
tional needs which have been identified in alternative ways, 
e.g.. through cooperative arrangements with other institutions^ 
satellite program:* of other public institutions, etc. 



5. Indicate enrollment figures in the past two years in courses 
or programs closely related to the proposed program. 

Ri'Sonn cs jor the Proposed [)e}^ree Program 

1 . Detail existing library resources in supporl of the program 
( specify by subject, area, column, county etc. ) . 

2. Indicate additional library resources needed and the schedule 
for their acquisition. 

3. List the present facultj members with rank, highest degree 
earned and profession i I experience, who would leach in the 
proposed degree program, 

4. Number and specify the additional faculty and stall support 
positions needed to initiate the proposed program and to 
sustain it for the first five years. 

5. Analyze available resources in accordance with Chart L 

(y. Indicate existing space and facilities that would be used in 
supporl of the program. 

7, Indicate additional space and facilities required to initiate 
and/or sustain the program, 

S. Hxplain arrangements which have been made for providing 
suitable off -campus field experiences, internship opportunU 
ties or clinical facilities. 

9. Indicate additional instructional materials and equipment 
needed to support the proposed program. 

10. Itemize cost estimates over the first five years of program 

operation and project expected sources of funding (Chart 11). 
Copies of these Charts are available in the Office of the 
Provost. 

Any recommendations by the Provost or the Associate Director 
with respect to the program shall be discussed with the President 
and Academic Dean of the College before the Associate Director 
submits the request for program approval and his own recom- 
mendations to the Hducaiional AlTairs Committee. 

Moreover, the program request shall also be discussed with the 
Acadeniic Deans prior to submitting it to the Educational AlTairs 
Committee. Upon such submission, the Committee on Educational 
Affairs shall review the program at a regular meeting with repre- 
seniatives of the College present to discuss the request w ith com- 
uuttee members. 

Occasionally, u hen proposed new academic programs do not 
include any additional cost to the Commonwealth or constitute 
special cases, the Provost may appro\e ihe abbreviation of these 
Guidelines, 
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Existing Degree Programs and Majors 

Massachusetts Stale College System Degree Program OlTerings 
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F-ulurc Degree l*ro^rains arul Miijors Contemplated by Campuses 

The Cullo^ving Jcgrce programs and majors ssere eoiiteniplated in 
Ihe State Colleges' Responses to the first Jrat t Master Plan and 
were presented in the Response Matrix. 

Boston State College 
Baccalaureate 

Allied Health Program components 
Art 

Computer Seienee 

Environmental Studies 

Management 

Music 

Nursing 

Public Service 

Recreation & Recreation for the Handicapped 
Secondary Hducation (Interdisciplinary) 
Social Work 

Bridge^^ater State College 
B.A./B.S. Degree 

Departnxi'nUfl f^n*i,^rams 
Art 

Geology 

German 

Music 

Philosophy 

Spanish 

hnerdepartnicnial Proiirams 
American Studies 

Behavioral Science Research Institute (Cooperative) 
Creative Arts 
Religious Studios 
International Studies 
African 

Latin American 
Non-Western 

Teaching !:nglish to Speakers of Other Languages (TE:SOI. ) 

C 'rt ner-Or ie n t < 'ci Fr Oi^ranis 

Bioh^gy (para-profcssional ) 

Biology-Che mi si ry 

Biology- Psychology 

Biology- Anthropology 
Communication Disorders 
Computer Sciences 
Criminology and Corircctions 

O 
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Hnvironmenlal Science ( Interdcparuncntal ) 
L.nvironment and Resource Management 
Library Science 

Nursing (Cooperative Program) 
Psychology (Mentiil Health) 
Social Welfare 
1 heatre 

Urban AtTairs (Interdepartmental) 
Urban and Regional Planning 

B.S. hi Educution Decree 

Business Education 
tarly Childhood Hducation 
Health Lducation 
Instructional Ntedia 
Library Science 
Psychology Hducation 
Recreation 

AS. Degree (New ) 
Chemical Technician 

Graduate Degree 

Master Of Arts 

Behavioral Science 
Natural Science 
Psychology 
Social Sciences 

Master of Arts in Teaching 

(To replace Master of Hducation in Secondary Education) 

NLaster of Library Science (dual program) 

(To replace Master of Hducation in Schoolship Librarianship) 

Certificate of Advanced Graduate Study 



[doctor of Arts Degree 



Litchhurg Slate College 

Soc ial, '^usifi^s.s and Gfn crnnwnta! Service 

Huma'j Services 
Sociology 
Earth Science 
Criminal Justice 
Economics 

Business Administration 
Political Science 
Public Administration 
Area Development 
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Ti-aclwr I'dtuaturfi 

Coticcntrulions in: 

Environmental StLuiics 
Peoples [ind Cul lures 
C\nii(nitnicatioiis 
Science am^ I echnology 
Hiinuin Services 

Speech PiiihiMitgy 

Heallh. Physic.ii Hdiicati.>n anJ Recreation I for handieiippe».i ) 
Allied Health Programs 

iW/Hurifl Srh'fu I's and Miuheiudtics 

C\Mnpiiter Science 
Environmental Studios 

Arts and Hnnutnifit's 
Tine Arts 

I'orcign Languages 
Humanities 
Creative Arts 
I*hi lose phy 
American Studies 
luiropean Studies 
Drama and '[ heaire Arts 

Cofumitnimfions aruf Mi dm 

Media Tcchnoloyiy 

Speech 

Journaiism 

Occupaiional Education and business Research 
(See Graduate Stud) ) 

Graduate Sfudy 

M.Hd. Insln/ctlonal \kdia 
M.A/r. History 
and /or Biology 
M.A. Sfnthcmatics 

M.S. in Nursing - With Worcester State and 
U. Mass Medical School 

C.A G.S. (with l). Mass. I - Instructional Media, 
Occupational fkl.. Special I:ducat(On 
Bd.lX (with U. Mass,) - Instructional Media. 
Occupational lid,, Special luUicalion 



Framingham State College 

Baccalaureate 
^ Anthropology 
O 
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Computer Science 
Consumer Services 
Daycare 
Hconomics 

Environmental Hducation 

Food Science 

Humanities 

Human Services 

I. aw Knforcemeni 

.\5icrobiology 

Nature History 

Nursing 

Occupational Therapy 
I'hysical "Ihcrap^ 
PhN sicians' Assistants 
Ph>sics 
Physiotherap)' 
Social Welfare 
Social Work 
Sociology 
Theatre Arts 
Third World Studies 
Veterinarians' Assistants 
Wildlife Biology 

Graduate Programs 

Elementary School Social Studies 
Elementary School Teaching 
Reading and l anguage Arts 
Science for Teachers Ihrough Grade 9 
Home l:coiiomics 
Home Economics Education 
Secondary School Biology 
Secondary School English 
Secondary School History 
Secondary School Nfathematics 
Secondary School Social Studies 

NfasteTs of Arts Degree with concentrations in: 

Administration 

School Guidance 

Master o( Science Degree uith u concentration in: 
Applied Microbiology 
En vjrt>n mental I^ducation 
Env ironmental Heallh 
Eood and Nutrition 



Lowell State College 
C-Iussics 

Communications 

[•education 

Preparaiiun Kindergarten Teachers 
Pfcparation of Early Childhood Specialists 
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General Studies 

Latin American Stiulies 

Urban Studies 

Allied Health Professions 

Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 

Clinical Chemistry 

Clinical Microbiology 

Laboratory Animal Technology 

Knvifonmental Health Technology 

Health Education 

Health Services Administration 
Music (MT, Musicology, Performance) 

Graduate School 

Education 

M.Ed, in Learning Disabilities 

M.Hd. in Middle School Studies 
Music 

M.M. in Applied Music 

M,NL in Musicology 

M.M, in Music Theory-Composition 

New Proposals: 
MAT 

English 

History 

Mathematics 
Nursing (M.S.) 

Massachusetts College of Art 

Baccalaureate 

BFA Art History 

BFA Media and Performing Arts 

Gratfuate 

MFA Design 
MFA Visual Arts 



Massachusetts Maritime Academy 
Proposed New Programs 

B.S. Marine Science Technology Major in Marine Transportation 
or Marine Engineering 

B.S. Marine Sciences identified by major: 
Oceanography 
Ocean Engineering 
Fisheries Science 
Marine Environmental Studies 
Coastal Zone Management 
Maritime Management ( 3 or 4 year programs) 



North Adains State College 
Baccalaureate 

Bachelor of General Studies 
Communication Arts 
Philosophy 
Sociology 



Salem State College 

Associate Degree 
A.S. in Education 

Baccalaureate 
Art 

Business Science 
Coaching 
Computer Science 
International Commerce 
Library Science 

Linguistics and Communication 

Music Education 

Physical Education 

Recreation 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech andl heatre 
Graduate 

Business Administration 
Business Education 
Earth Science 
MAT English 
MAT French 
Geography 
Nursing Education 
MA Political Science 
Public Administration 
Social Science 

School Library Media Service 
Spanish 



Westfield State College 

Baccalaureate 

Anthropology 

Chemistry 

Earth Science 

Economics 

German 

ftalian 
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Library Science 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 

Sociology 

Speech 

Theatre Arts 

Hnvironmenlal Science 

Commercial Art 

Denial Hygiene 

Nursing 

Public Service 

Business Administration 



Worcester State College 

Baccalaureate 

Health Education 
Media (BA) 
Physical Education 
Recreation Supervision 

Graduate 

Nfasier in Library Science 




M;issachiisctfs State C ollci^c Syslcin rxisting anJ ContcinplatcJ Degree Puigrain Ollerinijs 
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Appendix G 

Suggested Procjdures for Application ami Approval of 
Reduction in f'aciilty Workload 

1 . Not more than ten faculty members, or 10 percent of the full 
time faculty at the college, whichever is less, shall be per- 
mitted a leaching workload redaction each year. 

2. Not more th.m a one-half reduction in teaching load shall be 
permitted for any individual faculty member. 

3. Faculty nicnihcrs w ishing to request a teaching load reduc- 
tion shall do so in \s riting to their department chairman with 
a copy to the Academic Dean setting forth in detail the pur- 
pose of his or her undertakings. 

4. Alt written requests shall he reviewed hy the Department 
Chairman and hy a panel of faculty w ithin the discipline 
area and shall be submitted to the Academic Dean following 
such review, 

5. 1 he Department Chairman shali certify in w riting to the Dean 
that another faculty member or members \sithin the Depart- 
ment is willing to assume the Vz time teaching load of the 
faculty member being considered for a reduction. 

6. The final decision on the approval of any requests shidl be 
made hy the f'resident of the College, 



A ppendix If 

Planning the State College System 

In short range terms, this Report is the direct outgrow th of a 
process that began in the academic year 1970-71, shortly after the 
Board of Trustees appointed a Provost of the \fassachusetts State 
College Sysiem. During that year, in a series of discussions held 
between campus representatives and members of the Board's 
Centra] Office stall, it becan^e apparent that the lack of an "aca- 
demic inaster plan" for the development of the System posed a 
serious impediment to its continued growth. At a System-w idc 
conference held in April, 1971, it was decided to give planning top 
priority - a decision formalized by the Trustee Committee on 
Educativ'>na) Affairs in an October. 1971, directive to the Provost, 
Since that time, the drafting of plans and policy recommendations 
for the, System has been the focal point of slalT working in the 
Central Oftke. 

Historically, of course, the process of "planning." insofar as Stale 
Colleges arc concerned, goes back over 125 years. The develop- 
ment of what has been called "the people's colleges ' in the United 
States can be divided into four periods : 



1. the of the Stale Normal School (1839-1900) 

2. the development of State Teachers Colleges {1900-1946 } 

3. the Era of the Modern State College ( 1946-the late I960'5) 

4. the development of a limited number of Regional Slate 
Universities (I960's-I970's) 

All eleven of the institutions in the Massachusetts State College 
System were founded before J 900, nine of them as normal schools. 
In 1838 the Legislature authorized the State Board of Hdvicaiion 
to eslablish three teachers colleges in dilTerent geographic regions 
of the Stale. The first was opened at Lexington on Jul> 3, 1839, 
and later moved to West Newton and then to Framingham, its 
present location. The second was opened at Barre on September 
3, 1 893, and was soon moved to Westlield. The third was opened 
at Bridgewater on September 9, 1840. Boston State College was 
originally established in 1852 as a city training school for teach- 
ers and was transferred in 1952 to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The normal school was established in i854; twenty years 
later a similar school was established in Worcester. During the 
1 890's, there was additional growth when four more schools were 
eslabi ished : Hyannis ( 1 894- 1 944 ) , Fitchburg (1894), North 
Adams (1896), and Lowell ( 1897). 

The Massachusetts State College System also includes two spe- 
cialized colleges, TheCollege of Art was established in 1873 
as the first Normal Art School in America. The Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy, the oldest continuously operating school of 
its kind in the United States, was founded in 1 89 1 to provide ofti- 
cers for the U.S. Merchant Mariiic and was integrated into the 
State College System in 1964. 

In 1 909. the normal schools w ere grouped together under the 
direct supervision of (he Department of Education. They were 
authorized to grant the Bachelor of Education degree in 1922» but 
it was not until 1932 that these normal schools were formally 
designated as State Teachers Colleges. In 1935^ they were author- 
ized to confer the Master of E<jueation degree, the principal 
graduate degree olTered today. In 1950, the Department of Edu- 
cation authorized the Massachusetts School of Art to grant the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. 

During the I950's, several studies of the academic programs of the 
Massachusetts Slate Teachers Colleges suggested there was need 
for broader curricula and more physical facilities. In I960, the 
colleges were renamed "State Colleges/' and they began to diver- 
sify their fields of study. Since that time, Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science degree programs have been developed in 
most of the liberal arts and sciences as well as in several pro- 
fessional areas. 

The decade of the I960*s brought rapid expansion and dramatic 
reform to public higher education in Massachusetts. Passage of the 
Willis-Harrington Act in 1965 vested fiscal autonomy and 
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expanded authority in the Board of Trustees of State Colleges, 
A regional community college system was born. The University of 
Massachusetts grew rapidly. A Board of Higher Education came 
into being. 

With so many new students to serve, the major concern during this 
period was simply how to "catch up." The Board of Trustees of 
State Colleges soon decided that **catching up" without any future 
pJans was a poor way to proceed, so in 1 968 the firm of Perry, 
Dean and Stuart, Inc., was commissioned to produce a physical 
facilities Master Plan for the Massachusetts State Colleges. In 
addition, individual colleges were requested to submit academic 
master plans to the Board. Several of these college plans were brief 
and not adequately developed. The Board became increasingly 
concerned about the lack of a System-wide Academic Master 
Plan, and, as ha.^ been noted, the Central Office staff wf^s instructed 
to <^i\'c preparation of such a Plan top priority. 

In January* 1972, Provost Lawrence E. Dennis informed the 
Board of Trustees, rhe Presidents, and members of the Student 
Advisory Commission* that the Central Office statT would be 
planning and organizing a series of workshops during the ensuing 
months. To underscore Trustee commitment, the Long Range 
Planning Committee was made a standing committee under the 
Board's organizational structure which would focus on areas per- 
tinent to academic master planning: the process of planning, the 
definition of goals, college enrollment trends, socio-economic and 
manpower trends^ new academic programs, requisite changes in 
physical facilities, and changes in both fiscal requests and alloca- 
tions. All were matters which had critically important implications 
for the academic future of the State College System. 

The Trustees and the Provost believed that individuals at the col- 
leges must have an understanding of the needs and future of the 
State College System, and that those concerned with buiJding a 
System must be attuned to and knowledgeable about the problems 
and needs of the individual institutions. In order to etlect a Sys- 
tem-wide involvement of all parties concerned, Trustees, Presi- 
dents, Central Office stalf, together with some faculty members, 
students, and college administrators, were invited to participate in 
the initial 1972 workshops. Kach college, in elTect, had a *'team'' 
of two administrators, two faculty, and two studenfj, chaired by 
the President, which tended the workshops and formed the core of 
a larger planning committee at each college. Consultants from 
slate and federal agencies and from other state systems also par- 
ticipated. Pour w orkshops comprised the first series, held in the 
late winter and spring months of 1972, 

During the summer and early fall of 1972. planning efforts in 
the Centra! Ofllce concentrated on assessing the lessons learned in 
the first workshop scries, evaluating approaches to System-wide 
planning used in several other stales, and preparing a document 
that would form the basis for campus discussions during the 
1972-73 academic year. 

This resulted (in Novembf^r, 1972 ) in the publication by the Cen- 



tral Ollice of a working document, 'Toward an Academic Master 
Plan for the Massachusetts State College System: Framework for 
Discussion," prepared by Jana B. Matthews, then Assistant Direc- 
tor for Academic Affairs and Admissions for the System. This 
"draft plan" was distributed to all campuses in the System, as well 
as to representatives of ether colleges and universities and selected 
state agencies, with the clear understanding that it was designed to 
stimulate furthur discussion prior to the writing of a final Master 
Plan in 1973, 

The **draft plan" then became the backdrop on the campuses for 
the preparation by planning teams of responses to the ideas it 
expressed, as well as for the development of individual college 
long-range plans, Ail of the Presidents were, as were the Faculty 
Advisory and Student Advisory Commissions, asked to submit 
commentaries to the Central OlTice, and thru the Provost, to the 
Trustee Long-Range Planning Committee. 

A citizens advisory committee was established by the Provost in 
mid^-December, 1972, to work with the Trustee Committee and 
its staff. During ihe early months of 1973, while the campuses' 
responses were being prepared, five subcommittees of the citizens 
conin^ittee met several times to discuss issues highlighted in the 
'*draft plan'' and to forn^ulate recommendations concerning them. 
1 hcse were later summarised by the Central Office stall and pre- 
sented to the Trustee Long-Range Planning Committee. 

When the campus responses to the "draft plan" were received, they 
also were summarized and analyzed for the Board by the staff and 
then circulated to the Council of Presidents and the two Advisory 
Committees. These responses subsequently formed the basis for 
two System-w ide discussion workshops (in late April and early 
May, 1973) sponsored bv the Long-Range Planning Committee, 
involving some 1 80 students, faculty members, and administrators 
from the eleven State Colleges, plus representatives of the Central 
Oflice and the Board. 

The keynote theme for the 1973 spring workshops was sounded in 
an introductory statement presented by Sylvia K, Burack, Vice 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees and Chairrr.an of its Committee 
on [educational Affairs, ''Basic to the effort underway,'' she said, "is 
the fact, the reality, that all of us are part of the Massachusetts 
Stale College System, whkh is made up of 13 interdependent com- 
ponents: the 1 1 colleges, the Central Office staff, and the Board of 
Trustees, which b> statute and history has a leadership and coor- 
dinating role in formulating policies which promote the growth and 
development of the System - for the benefit of the students and the 
citizens of the Commonwealth which supports us."" The full text of 
her remarks has been reproduced in Appendix A. 

Among the many issues discussed at lenij;th during the course of the 
two workshops w ere: ( I ) the relationship between education in the 
liberal arts and sciences and education for careers; (2) the need for 
innovation in undergraduate and graduate education; ( 3 ) the need 
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for improvement In ihc quality ot instructiotu (41 rclalionships 
among the Trustees, the Ce?iirul OlVicc stalT, the Council of 
Presi'denls. atui the iuculty inecnhcrs und students; (5) the need to 
review persoriicl policies throughout the System; (6) relationships 
iwttong (ho various set^nicnts in public higher evlucation. as as 
hchvcen iho public and private sccu'>n: and (7) the iniport.inceof 
iniprcned Systeni-s\ide ct>ninuinicaiion lo ctTeciivc planning in the 
ycar^ immediately ahead. 

With Ihe iidjournment of the second 1973 workshop. Provost 
Dennis indicated to the participants what the neM steps in the 
"planning process'' would entail: 1 1 ) preparatKMi by the staff of 
the l.ong-Range Planning Committee of a draft '/inal nKister plan" 
forconsiderat'on by the Committee in late June: (2) following 
Commillee review, submission of the document by the staff to the 
Council of Presidenis and the two Advisory Commitisions; 
1 3 ) resubmission by the statf of a "revised final draft" to the 
Committee in late July; (4 ) ftnal approval by the Trustee Conv 
miltcc of a Report io be presented fonually to the full Board of 
Truslees for its consideration at its September, 1 973 meeting. 
[$) following full Hoard approval, distribiUion of the Hnal Report 
throughout the System and to key educational and other public 
leaders of the Conimonsscalth, 

With the dissemination in the early fall of i973 of this Report to 
faculty members, students, and administrators, in the eleven insti- 
tutions under the Board's aegis, the Trustees and members of 
Central OtTice stalT w ill have completed the first phase of the new 
academic master planning process initiated some 30 nionlhs curlier. 
The next phase will involve following up the recommendations 
therein approved by the Hoard, and the monitoring and evaluating 
of that foliow-up by the Long-Kange Planning Commitice acting 
as the Board's agctn, A report of progress for 1973-74 will be 
issued by theConinuttee prior to the opening of the 1974-75 
academic year. 



A ppcndix ! 

Less rime. More Options 
F>om: 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Less Time, More 
Options: Education Beyond ihe Ui^h School { New Jersey : 
McGraw-Hill, 1971) pp. 13^24, used with permission of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

3 , That service and other employment oppotntnities he created 
for students betweefi high school and coUef^e and at stop^out 
points in college through national, state, and municipal youth 
proj^rams, through short-term jobs with private and public 

- i employers, and through apprenticeship programs in the 
student's field of imerest; and that students be actively 
encouraged to parftcipate, . 



We believe not only thai all colleges should encourage pros- 
pective and contin\iing students to oblain service and work 
experience, but niso ih;it seme colleges may wish to require it 
before admission or at some point during niatricuiation and 
cotdd, in fact, [n appropriate inslances, grant credit for it 
toward con]pl;tion of degree requiremenls. The federal, slate* 
and municip;U govcrnmcnis can assist in this, We believe that 
the federal, state, and municipal governments, on a permanent 
basis, should olTer service opportunities to young people. 
Industry should examine its hiring policies and employment 
patterns to iletcrmirc ways in which It can provide short-term 
jobs for young people who wish work experience before taking 
further formal education. In a recently published Carnegie 
Commission study of 1961 college graduates, over three-fifths 
of those responding fell there should be some stopping out 
either between high school and college or during college, 

2. That oppi*rfunities he created for persons to reenter hi^^her 
education throusihout their active careers in rei^utar daytime 
classes^ nit^dittime classes, summer courses, and special short- 
term pnii^rams, with deforces and certificates available as 
appropriate. 

Higher education is now prejudiced against older students. 
They should be w clcomed instead. Too often they are looked 
upon as inferior. Yet older students will help end the in loco 
parentis atmosphere of many campuses, add maturity to dis- 
cussions, and make a more balanced community out of the 
college. 

3. That opportunities he expanded for students to alternate 
employment and study, such as the ''sandw ich" programs in 
Great Britain and ihe programs at some American colleges. 

Programs at American colleges that combine work experience 
and formal study are increasing in number and should be 
encouraged. (See Attached) 

4. That alternative avenues by w hich students can earn degrees 
or complete a major portion of (heir work for a degree be 
expanded to increase accessibility of higher education for those 
to whom it is now unavailable because of work schedules, 
geographic location, or responsibilities in the home. 

Recent developments in the United States and in other nations 
point to increased flexU- .liiy in the routes open to persons 
seeking college degrees: 

• The College Level Examination Program makes it possible 
to obtain college credit for independent study. 

* TV and radio college-level courses are recognized by some 
institutions. 

♦ The mailed syllabus, radio course, local tutorials, and 
institutional examination form the core of instruction at 
Brilain*s new **Open University/' : 
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♦ hulcpciHlcnt ^Hkly, snrnclimcs in coinhiiiatton with lutori- 
ah. followed by comprehensive cxaniinalions. hns lon^^ 
hcen used hy the Ufii\crsiiy of London in its extcrnid 
degree progr.un. I he fuiure hoKjs the possibilily for e\ en 
greater ftexlhility in the rouies hy which persons m;»y 
obtain degrecj>. 

♦ Mdco ciisselics and computer-assisted instruction can turn 
the home into a classroom. In J;\pan. the Ministry of 
Education intends to establish an "open university" by 
1972 fclyihg heavity on video cassettes that would be 
available on a rental basis. 

♦ I'Apansion of college-level ex.imination programs and 
greater use of otT-campus instfuettonal programs may 
eventually make it possible to ciirii degrees without any 
college residence. 



(A nachmvnf A ) 

Sandxvich Programs inCreat Britain and 
Cooperalive Hducaiion Programs in the United States 

Technical rraining in Fngland 

Several Fnglish technical education programs employ aUcrnating 
periods of training at work and full-time college study. The major 
patterns for this type of training are: 

a. two-day release, or (wo days per week instead of one; 

b. "block" release, in which the aggregate of full-time periods at 
college, over the whole course, averages eighteen weeks per 
year or less ( such as. for example, one full term of twelve or 
thirteen weeks per year, or one week in every three) : 

c. "sandwich" or "thin-sandw Ich" release, in which the full-time 
periods at work and at college are of about six months each; 

d. *'ihick-sandw'ich" release, in ^shich the full-time college 
periods are longer than six months (such as nine months at 
college and three In industry; or a year in industry, followed 
by a three-year course at a university, and then by another 
year in industry); and 

e. a kind which might be called '*inside-out-sandwich,*Mn which, 
for example, a full year jn industry occupies the second or 
third year of an otherwise full-time four-year course. 

, . . Most sandwich students are, like pait-tinie students, •'works- 
based/' be i fig employed £is sludenl apprentices and paid a wage by 
their firms whilst at college and at work. But a few are^*^^^ 
: b?ised,;' that is to s?y, notr^gu!ar employees at all, but eligible for 
p i grsint from their authorities whilst at coilege and paid a wage only 
<jj A ifurirtgthc svorks*tralning parts of their courses. The latter parts 

ERIC 



are arranged by the colleges in consult.aion with cooperating firms, 
t SOUKCH: A, J. Pclers, /hifish runhvr IMiuatlon, Pcrgamon 
i»ress, Oxford, I9f>7.) 
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